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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE VENEZUELAN CON- 
TROVERSY. 


RBITRATION will settle the Venezuelan controversy. 
Lord Salisbury, the English Prime Minister, announced 
this fortunate and honorable conclusion of differences which led 
to President Cleveland’s Venezuelan message to Congress last 
December, in a speech at the banquet tendered to the new Lord 
Mayor of London, November 9. After complimentary reference 
to Ambassador Bayard’s speech on the same occasion, and con- 
gratulation tendered to him “upon the splendid pronouncement 
the great people he represents have made [by defeating Mr. 
Bryan] in behalf of the principles which lie at the base of all 
human society,” Lord Salisbury said : 


“It is rather bathos to have to turn therefrom to the rather un- 
important controversy his country and ours have had in recent 
months. I only do so for the purpose of expressing the belief 
that it is at an end. You are aware that in the discussion had 
with the United States on behalf of their friends in Venezuela our 
question has not been whether there should be arbitration, but 
whether arbitration should have unrestricted application, and we 
have always claimed that those who apart from historic right had 
the right which attaches to established settlements should be ex- 
cluded from arbitration. Our difficulty for months has been to 
define the settled districts, and the solution has, I think, come 
from the Government of the United States that we should treat 
our colonial empire as we treat individuals; that the same lapse 
of time which protects the latter in civic life from having their 
title questioned should similarly protect an English colony, but 
beyond that, when a lapse could not be claimed there should be 
an examination of title, and all the equity demanded in regard 
thereto should be granted. I do not believe I am using unduly 
sanguine words when I declare my belief that this has brought 
the controversy toanend. It is a matter of no small satisfaction 
to the Government that a time when anxious social questions, 


which are far more important than political questions, are troub- 
ling the United States, and therefore troubling the world, we 
should remove any semblance of political difference that might 
hinder common action in defense of the common heritages of 
society.” 

Diplomatic correspondence, subsequently made public at the 
State Department in Washington, shows that Mr. Olney’s sug- 
gestions regarding a definition of the term “settled districts,” 
which Lord Salisbury contended could not be honorably sub- 
mitted to arbitration, have resulted in a proposition to make fifty 
years’ occupation a valid title to dona-fide settlers. 

«By the assent of Venezuelan representatives to this principle 
the arbitrament of the boundary dispute is assured. Details re- 
garding the constitution of the arbitration tribunal have not yet 
been made public, but it is generally assumed that two arbitra- 
tors representing England and two for the United States are 
to choose a fifth member. In view of these developments the 
Venezuelan Boundary Commission, appointed by President 
Cleveland, discontinues its work at present, having collected a 
notable amount of documentary evidence pertaining to the claims 
of the disputants. 

Both English and American newspapers express warm approval 
of the outcome. Discussion concerning the effectiveness and ex- 
pediency of President Cleveland’s application of the Monroe doc- 
trine to the controversy forms a feature of the comment in the 
American press. 


An Impressive Victory.—‘‘ Eleven months have passed since 
Mr. Cleveland’s message was sent to Congress, and it is now hard 
to realize how near we came to war at that time. But studying 
the question with calm eyes and in relation to the results now 
accurately foreshadowed, we must acknowledge that both the 
President and his Secretary of State did the right thing in the 
right way. Their manner was a little too burly, their voices were 
pitched too high; but it must be recalled that the question had 
long been sore, that it threatened to develop at any moment a 
bitter border fight, and that the policy of the British Foreign Office 
had been one calculated to exhaust the attention or the patience 
of our State Department. There was no ill feeling between the 
nations. Manifestly, then, the proper course to pursue was to 
discover the maze of diplomatic quiddities and leave the settle- 
ment with the people. 

“Mr. Olney put forward two great principles. The first was 
that questions concerning the relations of American republics 
with foreign nations affect the United States directly as the para- 
mount power on this continent. The second was that the United 
States have the right to insist upon the arbitration of such ques- 
tions when there is a serious doubt as to the legality of the claims 
atissue. In these contentions he has won the support of the peo- 
ple of both nations, a support that was reluctant at first, but has 
been gradually growing more and more cordial. We know of no 
victory in modern diplomacy more impressive than the way Lord 
Salisbury was cornered and beaten by the sagacious and persist- 
ent Yankee lawyer. 

“But after all it was the people who won the battle. . . . Two 
and two may mean five as between diplomats and politicians, but 
as between intelligent nations they mean only four. Englishmen 
saw the force of the American contention almost instantly. The 
first roll of drums was answered by a shout of fraternal affection 
which proved it to be only a false alarm, and the sword which 
had been drawn in haste was as quickly sheathed in international 
good-will."— 7he Times-Herald, Chicago. 


Only Jingo Spirit to Regret.—‘‘ There was nothing to hinder 
Mr. Olney’s taking a new position and informing Lord Salisbury 
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politely that we considered the business to be ours, and would 
like to have it settled. Had this been done, instead of flinging 
an unmannerly and incoherent lawyer’s brief at his head, accom- 
panied with a threat of war from the President, the controversy 
might have been pushed with equal vigor and have had an 
equally happy ending. There would have been no panic and no 
rousing into activity of the hateful Jingo spirit, and no damaging 
of President Cleveland’s reputation for decency and common 
sense. It is true that the sensation which this first outburst 
created seems to have frightened both the President and Secre- 
tary into civil and courteous argumentation, and Mr. Olney has 
undoubtedly shown, since then, that it was want of judgment and 
experience, and not want of capacity, which caused his earlier 
indiscretion. 

“But the evil result of this indiscretion, we fear, will not be 
removed, and will continue to cast a shade of unfriendliness over 
our relations with England. The coarse, brutal, and Jingo ele- 
ment in the population, which was pleased with the President’s 
despatch, and joyfully ‘stood behind Cleveland’ when there was 
prospect of a war, will love to think that the way we opened the 
controversy was the right American way—that to be ruffianly and 
overbearing in diplomatic controversies is a sign of strength and 
independence, and that the proper way to approach Great Britain, 
in particular, is always with athreat. Far from looking back on 
the Olney-Cleveland outburst with regret, they will be inclined 
to made it a precedent.”— 7he Evening Post, New York. 


A Lesson to Pro-English Sentiment.—‘It is not to be dis- 
puted that but for their firm stand—the ringing message of Presi- 
dent Cleveland and the inflexible notes of the Secretary of State 
—the present wholly creditable and altogether admirable conclu- 
sion would not have been reached. 

“It is worth while emphasizing this for a lesson to the pro- 
English sentiment, of which there seems to be a curious streak in 
the Eastern States. It will not be forgotten with what bitterness 
President Cleveland’s message was assailed by the New York 
Evening Post for one example, and by President Eliot, of Har- 
vard University, for another—eminent illustrations of this curious 
sentiment that seems on every occasion to deprecate any assertion 
of Americanism. . . . Neither country can afford to fight the 
other. But if there be a difference, England could less afford a 
war with this country than we could with her. 

“Sometimes an easy-going relationship needs to be shocked 
into the proprieties. Some such ‘jolt’ was needed to bring Eng- 
land to her senses. It has brought her there in ‘great shape’—to 
use language which may not belong to diplomacy. We gain 
more, possibly, than we looked forward to, but this is, indeed, a 
small and might be a churlish view of the conclusion. The great 
thing is that it is a conclusion honorable in the last degree to the 
two leading nations of the world, and one fraught with the best 
interests of civilization. God forbid that any other conclusion 
should ever come to any dispute between England and America!” 
—The News, Indianapolis. 


International Importance of the Monroe Doctrine.—‘ What- 
ever else may have happened to it, it is certain that the Monroe 
doctrine has within the past eleven months taken on a much less 
nebulous conformation, so far as our own nation is concerned ; 
that it has hardened and crystallized as well as extended its scope. 
It has taken such a position in our foreign policy that it needs no 
act of Congress to give it prestige of strength. As for foreign 
nations in general, their attitude also toward this doctrine has 
changed since December last. There is now a manifest tendency 
on their part to get the Monroe doctrine into international law 
rather than to keep it out. This is because they see that it has 
come to stay, and that it will be better in the long run for them- 
selves to have it defined by international agreement, and nailed 
down within definite bounds in the text-books, than to leave it 
subject to any interpretation an American Government may 
choose to put upon it. So the struggle of the future may be to 
get it into international law instead of to keep it out, which must 
impress every one as a curious sequel to Lord Salisbury’s recent 
objection to the doctrine as‘a novel principle which was never 
recognized before, and which has not since been accepted by the 


government of any other country.’"—7he Republican, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


A Flattering Result.—“ The result is in every way flattering. 
First, the particular point at hazard in Venezuela’s case will be 
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settled on actual merit. Second, the United States’s right to the 
maintenance of the Monroe doctrine has been recognized, and 
her representatives admitted to counsel in a case which, accord- 
ing to Lord Salisbury—some weeks ago—lay purely between 
Great Britain and the South American republic. Last, but not 
least, the principle of arbitration has been appealed to again, and 
in a way which should make it easier in future controversies to 
establish something like a permanent board of arbitration or con- 
ciliation.”—7he Record, Chicago. 


“The upshot seems to be that Mr. Richard Olney has built a 
bridge for the retreat of his opponent from an untenable position, 
and that the latter is going over it with great alacrity. Fora 
final judgment upon the proposed settlements we may properly 
await the exact details; but, if its general features have been 
correctly reported, we may safely conclude that the Monroe doc- 
trine will be vindicated, that Venezuela will be protected in her 
rights, and that England will not have a foot of land beyond 
what now fairly belongs to her or a just arbitration may award.” 
—The Sun, New York. 


Interference and Responsibility.—‘‘ This isa most far-reaching 
concession [Venezuela is not to be represented on the tribunal] 
and a signal diplomatic success for the United States, and is in- 
teresting to the Americans much more keenly than any mere rear- 
rangement of Venezuelan territory. It secures to England the 
advantages of dealing with a responsible and friendly govern- 
ment, and admits the principle that the United States may not 
only intervene in disputes with South American republics, but 
may entirely supersede the original disputant and assume exclu- 
sive control of the negotiations. Great Britaincanno bind other 
nations by this concession, but she sets up a precedent which may 
in future be quoted with great effect against herself, and she has 
greatly strengthened the hands of the United States Government 
should the latter desire to intervene in any future dispute between 
a South American republic and any European power. 

“It need scarcely be said that the right of interference involves 
responsibility. If the United States espouse the quarrels of petty 
republics, they are bound to compel the republics to fulfil their 
engagements. Such a general protectorate, if executed in the 
equitable manner which the Washington Cabinet may be ex- 
pected to adopt, may go far to enforce the principles of national 
honor and honesty in quarters where now they are often very im- 
perfectly observed. .. . 

“It would be an invidious and ungracious task to attempt to 
weigh the advantages gained by either side. Both England and 
America may congratulate themselves and one another that out 
of such a threatening dispute have grown mutual good feeling 
and the seeds of a permanent arbitration court.”"—7he Times, 
London. 


No Surrender of Essential Principle.—‘‘The terms seem per- 
fectly satisfactory and involve no surrender of essential principle. 
We suppose that where it is impracticable, owing to the scattered 
nature of the settlements, to leave the settlers in possession, they 
will be entitled to compensation for the disturbance. Not the 
least satisfactory thing about the compromise is that it will enable 
both sides to claim a victory. Lord Salisbury can claim having 
protected the rights of British settlers. Mr. Olney can claim with 
literal truth that he has succeeded in bringing Great Britain to 
arbitration. It is rather disappointing that Lord Salisbury 
omitted to mention the arbitration treaty. Perhaps the matter is 
still in train and his reticence is due to the fact that delicate nego- 
tiations are in progress. Why should not a similar settlement be 
made to meet the difficulty on the treaty question, namely, the 
possibility of territorial claims cropping up? Lord Salisbury is 
entitled to much credit for the present settlement, but the conclu- 
sion will be a greater and more glorious achievement.”— 7%e 
News, London. 


Salisbury’s Great Admission.—‘‘Lord Salisbury’s great ad- 
mission of the principle that the United States have tae right to 
intervene in frontier disputes of the American powers, and to 
compel the disputants to arbitrate, altogether transcends in im- 
portance the question of the Guiana boundary. It is a formal 
recognition of the hegemony of the United States on the Ameri- 
can continent, and gives the President a position in the New 
World which the medieval popes and emperors tried vainly to 
claim in Europe.”— 7he St. James's Gazette, London. 
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IS THE FREE-SILVER ISSUE DEAD? 


= the opinion of an impressively large number of influential 

newspapers and political spokesmen the defeat of Mr, Bryan 
has killed free silver as a political issue. But Mr. Bryan, ina 
post-election address to his supporters, declares that bimetalism 
has “almost triumphed in its first great fight,” and that it emerges 
from the contest stronger than it was four months ago, On the 
one hand reference is made to the defeat of the issue, the pros- 
pect of an immense revival in business, constantly increasing 
production of gold, and recovery from the fright caused by pre- 
viously unmeasured political forces. Theview on the other hand 
is perhaps nowhere more succinctly set forth than in Mr. Bryan’s 
words : 


“If we are right, as I believe we are, we shall triumph. Until 
convinced of his error, let each advocate of bimetalism keep up 
the work... . 

“Our opponents have succeeded in their campaign and must 
now put their theories to the test. Instead of talking mysteri- 
ously about ‘sound money’ and an ‘honest dollar,’ they must 
elaborate and defend a financial system. Every step taken by 
them should be publicly considered by the silver clubs. . 

“Our cause has prospered most where the money question has 
been longest discussed among the people. During the next four 
years it will be studied all over this nation even more than it has 
been studied in the past. 

“The year 1900 is not far away. Before that year arrives in- 
ternational bimetalism will cease to deceive; before that year 
arrives those who have called themselves gold-standard Demo- 
crats will become bimetalists and be with us, or they will become 
Republicans and thus open enemies; before that year arrives 
trusts will have convinced still more people that a trust is a 
menace to private welfare and to public safety; before that year 
arrives the evils of a gold standard will be even more evident than 
they are now, and the people then be ready to demand an Ameri- 
can financial policy for the American people, and will join with 
us in the immediate restoration of the free and unlimited coinage 
of gold and silver at the present legal ratio of 16 to 1 without 
waiting for the aid and consent of any other nation.” 


The End of the Controversy Not Reached.—“ The leading 
silverites in this country unanimously declare that, tho beaten, 
they are not dismayed. Mr. Bryan says that ‘the gold standard 
is a conspiracy of the money-changers against the human race,’ 
and, therefore, he will continue the warfare against it; and Gov- 
ernor Altgeld claims that ‘one more campaign of education will 
forever bury the palsied form of that curse which has blighted the 
happiness and the prosperity of mankind.’ In thesamespirit the 
British Bimetallic League hails the election of the Republican 
candidate as an assurance that the promise of his party to do all in 
its power to promote an international agreement for the free 
coinage of silver will now be performed. In view of these ex- 
pressions of opinion and of the slender majorities by which in 
many States free silver was defeated, it may well be doubted 
whether the end of the controversy has been reached. With 
6,000,000 of the voters of the country taking one side and only 
7,000,000 taking the other, a great deal more education is plainly 
needed to secure for the establishment of the gold standard the 
general consent which is indispensable to its permanency. This 
needed education will not be the work of speeches and essays 
alone. Something more directly appealing to people’s self- 
interest is necessary to influence their action. . . . 

“Opposition to the gold standard rests chiefly upon the assump- 
tion that it has not only measured the fall in prices of agricultural 
products, of which so much complaint is made, but that it has 
been the agency which has produced it. In vain is it pointed out 
that this fall occurred, for the most part, more than ten years 
ago, and that during the last ten years it has been inconsiderable ; 
in vain, too, is attention called to the actual rise in many articles 
of the same class as those which have fallen, and, above all, to 
the universal rise of the wages of labor in every country where 
the gold standard prevails; the assertion is obstinately repeated 
that the gold standard is the cause of low prices, and that, there- 
fore, silver ought to be substituted for it. It is true that prices 
would be higher if they were measured in silver than they are 
while measured in gold, but silver would not, in all cases, restore 
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the prices that prevailed before the present level was reached, 
altho in some it would lift them higher. This consideration has 
little weight with men who have debts to pay, and who would pay 
them more easily if they could sell the products of their labor at 
silver prices instead of gold prices. Even to those who are not in 
debt high prices are more attractive than low prices, notwith- 
standing they involve paying as much more for what is bought 
as is gained by selling for‘more what is sold. Hope for reconcili- 
ation to the gold standard in this respect rests chiefly upon the 
power of time to render its effects familiar. Every year that it 
is maintained the memory of former high prices becomes weaker, 


-and eventually, after existing debts have been paid off, the con- 


ditions of which debtors now complain will no longer survive to 
cause discontent. 

“Habit, however, like confidence, is of slow growth, and the 
process of educating people into the acceptance of the gold stand- 
ard by its continued prevalence must necessarily be slow and 
tedious, besides being liable to interruptions by accident, which 
may undo in a month the work of years. A speedier and more 
certain way of reconciling to the supremacy of gold the people 
who now detest it will be a demonstration that under it as well 
as under the reign of silver high prices may prevail. Such a cure 
for the silver craze, altho it is not immediately at hand, is, never- 
theless, approaching. The world’s product of gold is growing 
larger year by year, while the sudden addition to the supply of 
other commodities, which commenced twenty years ago, has re- 
ceived acheck. Consumption is, therefore, catching up with pro- 
duction, and will thus aid in the restoration of the ancient level 
of prices. 

“But whatever be the steps by which the result is reached, and 
the length of time consumed in reaching it, no doubt can exist in 
the mind of the dispassionate observer of the course of events 
that silver is doomed, sooner or later, in the great civilized coun- 
tries, to be discarded as a money metal. It is going the way of 
sheep, cattle, iron, and copper, which have successively been in 
Europe used as money; of wampum and skins, which were the 
currency of our own early days, and it will take its place with 
cowries, salt, tobacco, tea, and other commodities which still sur- 
vive as circulating mediums in Asia and Africa. The European 
bimetalists talk of a ‘scientific’ double standard, but the very 
name of a ‘double’ standard is of itself unscientific. Two stand- 
ards may be employed alternately, but to combine them into one 
is as impossible as to make one animal out of a horse and a cow. 
As to the alleged superior stability of such a chimera, it is enough 
to say that it adds to the inevitable instability of a single stand- 
ard, that of the fluctuation between two standards, neither of 
which can be counted upon to remain permanently in force. In 
short, bimetalism, national or international, is a self-evident 
scientific absurdity, advocated only from the same dishonest 
motive of debasing the currency which actuates the advocates of 
free-silver coinage. Its avowed purpose is to reduce the value of 
the monetary unit, or, in other words, to compel creditors to ac- 
cept in payment of their claims less than they are entitled by 
their contracts to receive.”—“ Matthew Marshall,” in The 
Sun, New York. rr 

Silver a Bygone Factor.—“ The discussional stage has ended 
with a crushing victory for its opponents [opponents of free 
silver]. The practical side of the issue has been still more con- 
clusively disposed of. The immensely augmented production of 
the two metals has irrevocably sealed the fate of silver. The 
conversion by the United States of nine tenths of the now enor- 
mous production of the white metal into coin is, to intelligently 
practical minds, an impossibility too monstrous to deserve a 
moment’s consideration. The production of gold has already 
reached such an expansion of volume as to more than suffice for 
all the metallic money requirements of the world; and if there 
is now areal monetary danger, it is not from a surfeit of silver 
but from a hard-money redundancy in the form of the yellow 
metal. As we have recently shown, this fact exhibits itself ina 
vast increase in the gold reserves of the European national banks 
far beyond what they can possibly employ. Among bankers and 
expert financiers it is well understood that the dislocation of the 
white metal has been already consummated, and that the gold 
standard has been de facéo established upon a basis so broad and 
strong that to the banking interest the white metal has become 
a bygone factor in the structure of finance—silver being tolerated 
only because it may be safely used as subsidiary money. Almost 
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unobserved, a new adjustment and a new situation have been 
established, in which silver is nothing and gold everything. In 
the light of these facts, our people will not be slow to comprehend 
that, to all practical intents, this much-dreaded silver issue has 
no longer much to seriously concern them; and when that enters 
into the public conviction, few people will trouble themselves 
about the ghost of this whilom ogre. To this extent, we regard 
yesterday’s election as a finality on the silver delusion.”— 7he 
Journal of Commerce (Ind.), New York. 


“Settled for All Time.’’—“ No party leaders like to acknow]- 
edge defeat or are willing to admit that they have stood for issues 
that the people condemned, but history shows that in the end 
they must bow to the inexorable will of the people. Particularly 
will this be so with such an issue as that just determined, involv- 
ing as it did not only the safety and stability of our monetary 
system, but the national honor itself. In truth it has been toler- 
ated much longer than it should have been, but this has been due 
to the influence of trimming politicians in both parties and not to 
the disposition of the people. For twenty years the question has 
been a disturbing element in our politics, and at last the people 
have had a full chance at it. Does any one suppose that, after 
such a campaign as we have just witnessed, another attack on the 
life’s blood of business and upon the industrial welfare and pros- 
perity of all citizens will be permitted? He who thinks so knows 
very little of the American character and temper.”—7he Times- 
Herald (Ind.), Chicago. 


At Sea on the Money Question.—“‘The American people are 
wonderfully at sea on the money question. The large majority 
of them are dissatisfied with the existing money laws, but they 
are hopelessly divided as to the remedies. There is certainly a 
large element among the gold monometalists who believe that 
the Government ought to go out of the banking business and re- 
tire the greenbacks. Part of them think that state banking 
should be revived, and part think that the national banking sys- 
tem ought to be revised and extended. Either of these proposi- 
tions would almost certainly be opposed by a large majority of 
the people. A proposition to renew the silver purchases would 
meet even greater opposition. It is probable that the existing 
laws will continue, with little or no improvement, simply because 
there can be no agreement as to any remedy. The one proposi- 
tion that has shown the greatest strength is free coinage, and it is 
probable that it did not show its full strength on account of other 
issues. If these views of the situation are correct, and we think 
they will meet the assent of most observers, there seems no pos- 
sibility for the future but a continuance of the issue between gold 
monometalism and free coinage. This issue has been more 
sharply defined in the recent campaign than ever before, and the 
people are better prepared to study and grasp the significance of 
the question than ever before. Every movement and every event 
connected with the question will now be viewed with increased 
light and clearer comprehension. ‘The results of this real edu- 
cation will show themselves in due time.”— 7he Sentinel (Bryan 
Dem.) , Indianapolis, Ind. 


Study Will Convert.—‘‘ Four years hence we believe Mr. Bryan 
will make another tour of the country. It may not be so arduous 
an undertaking as the one he has just finished, but when he 
makes it he will again be the standard-bearer of the united silver 
forces. The effect of his candidacy has been to increase his sta- 
ture, not merely among those of the West and South who have 
been loyal to him and the cause he represents, but also among 
his adversaries. The uprising of such a man in the heart of the 
great plains, the revolution in political alinement, the removal of 
the scepter of Democratic sovereignty from New York to the 
West have turned the face of the East in this direction. The 
sneers and slurs of a bigoted press will not avail to prevent a 
better understanding of the West by the East, and we may expect 
henceforth a wiser and fuller conception by the people of the East 
of the earnestness and honesty and power of their brethren of the 
West and South. The interests of the masses of all sections are 
identical, and out of turmoil and conflict there must come to those 
near the salt water the conviction that there are questions to be 
studied and solved. And from study will grow conversion.”— 
The News (Pop.), Denver. 


Bryan the Luther of a Civic Reformation.—‘ The people have 
been struggling toward the attainment of the reforms advocated 
by Mr. Bryan. They have been in advance of their politicians, 
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and in their hearts they have longed for a leader who could feel 
as they felt, and who had the ability and the eloquence to give 
utterance to the hopes and aspirations that filled them. They 
have now found the man of matchless eloquence, wonderful en- 
durance, and supreme faith. They will follow where he leads 
with gladness and with confidence of ultimate success. Mr. 
Bryan stands out before the world as the Luther of this civic ref- 
ormation. The result of the election does not deter him any 
more than the papal bull deterred Martin Luther.”"— 7he News 
and Observer (Bryan Dem.), Raleigh, N. C. 


“Believers in bimetalism are willing to be convinced by expe- 
rience, but they are not willing to renounce their faith in the 
double standard because McKinley will have a few more votes in 
the Electoral College than Bryan. It is no more revolutionary 
for Democrats to advocate free coinage now than it as beeu for 
Republicans to advocate protection. After the second election of 
Cleveland by an overwhelming vote on the tariff issue, the Re- 
publicans did not abandon the fight for protection and the Demo- 
crats do not now propose to abandon the advocacy of bimetalism.” 
—The Plain Dealer (Bryan Dem.), Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Should expectations of prosperity to follow the election not be 
realized, the struggle will be renewed four years hence with un- 
abated vigor. Upon the economic condition that will prevail 
during the interval between now and the next contest depends 
the fate of the white metal. The agitation of the past five months 
was born of unrest, and a continuance of hard times will keep it 
dangerously alive.”— 7he Herald (Ind.), Baltimore. 


“What is the use of bothering any one with Bryan? He is like 
the man of whom an Irishman said, ‘ He’s dead, but not sinsible 
of it.’"—The Leader (Rep.), Cleveland, Ohio. 





THE INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL. 


EPORTS from all sections of the country since Election Day 
indicate an immediate increase in business activity in 
many lines. A resumption of work in manufacturing establish- 
ments which had shut down or curtailed operations during the 
current period of depression is considered evidence that much 
better times are at hand. Within ten days from November 3, the 
New York Journal of Commerce had made a record of the start- 
ingof 307 industrial establishments and of an increase of laboring 
force or output in 2t7 establishments. The classification at- 
tempted by 7he Journal of Commerce is as follows: 





MILLS RESUMING AFTER SHUTDOWN. | INCREASE IN FORCE OR INCREASED 
OUTPUT. 
re eee 97 
CO rere FP BO Gi occas, a s0s0- aac 72 
Woodenware and lumber........ 23 ee RE eer 18 
Glassware and pottery........... 13 | Woodenware and lumber........ 12 
ROROEEIUUNEE Scccbsccsccecenees o.0000 22 | Glassware and pottery.......... 13 
NS RS eee ie GE dchiartensnsvdees dc assi 
WROIOR BOGE ovine. c00 502000900000 ee are 3 
TOREOEB 6 ccc ccrccscccess cccccnces UE Wh see, re 13 
PN ecbunds 6065050006 000060000 Ce... 2 eee ae I 
ROUGE BUG GROG. 000.5 scccrccccese 4 Boots and shoesS............-0000: 2 
Miscellaneous. ...........--+eeee BB -e PUT S 5ccccveracescdcuses 75 
Total... cccccccccccccccvccccces 307 ee ee eee ee ee 217 





Opinions concerning the probable permanence of a revival of 
business are of practical interest. 


New Business Exaggerated, but Improvement is Apparent. 
—‘‘It is undoubtedly true that the productive industries and the 
commercial activities of the country were held in suspense to 
await the outcome of the ballot for Presidential electors. It is 
also presumably true that the reported volume of ‘new business’ 
represents far more than should be recorded under that head. 

“The election, of course, settles the fact that the currency is 
not to be disturbed, and that conditions will not be changed, 
otherwise than as increased demand may bring about higher 
prices; but it is not at all certain that a ‘business boom’ might 
not have followed the election of Bryan, as it seems to be coming 
after that of McKinley... The prime fact apparently is that activ- 
ity is being restored because the election is over, and not because 
McKinley is elected. Naturally, the assurance that no structural 
changes in the integrity of the currency are to be made has its 
influence upon the minds of men in the East. But the settlement 
of the issue, rather than the manner in which it was effected, is 
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the important thing. Viewed in this light, the revival of busi- 
ness and the return 6f prosperity seem to be on permanent lines. 
So far as can be discerned, agricultural products will receive 
higher prices; manufacturers will find better markets, if not bet- 
ter prices, workmen will be employed, and better times are in 
prospect.”"— 7he Herald (lnd.), Baltimore. 


Business Has a Basis on Which to Build.—‘‘ None but the 
most happy results for the country at large can be predicted asa 
result of the Republican victory. Theclouds have been dispelled, 
and the business interests of the country have a basis on which to 
build. It is not likely that there will be a boom in business, nor 
is such desirable. The ultimate consuming interests must make 
their demand for material first, and production is likely to follow 
consumption rather than precede it. Already there has been an 
appreciation in values as a result of the election, and before it 
there had been some advances owing to the strong probability of 
success. The disposition now will in all likelihood be to raise 
prices slowly in the iron and steel trade. Good tonnages will be 
looked for first on small margins of profit. In tinplate there can 
be no very important change until the tariff is equitably adjusted 
and the drawback regulations repealed, except that with general 
prosperity the consumption of tinplate in the United States will 
be considerably greater, the steady increase of the years preced- 
ing the panic being resumed. There may be an advance in steel 
to the disadvantage of tinplate manufacturers, but this is likely 
to be offset to a limited extent bya decline in tin. The sound 
drubbing which silver has received will doubtless greatly lower its 
market value, and this will bring down with it tin, which is pro- 
duced mainly in silver-standard countries."—77m and Terne, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


“Much, of course, remains to be done in the way of providing 
acurrency for the future, but the people of the United States have 
made it clear that henceforth they want the best monetary system 
that can be devised, and on the strength of that assertion business 
will from this time on expand. We have no hesitation in pre- 
dicting that with a proper currericy the United States will enter 
upon the most prosperous period in their history.”—American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter, Boston. 


Clouds that Hang Over Business.—‘‘ Probably it is not too 
much to say that there has never been, in our history, a revival 
of business so sudden as that which took place last week. It 
began the morning after the election, and in one day the feeling 
of the whole country changed from doubt and fear to confidence 
andenergy. Perhaps it would not be too much to say that there 
has never before been a change so general in the short space of 
ten days. . . . There remains, however, a foreign complication 
of considerable danger. It is not probable that the President 
will do anything indiscreet in Cuban affairs. But there is some 
apprehension that Congress may precipitate a war with Spain. 
We lately heard a high officer of the Government express the 
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opinion that this is the greatest danger now before us. A war, 
even with a power so weak as Spain, would, in the present con- 
dition of our Treasury, so embarrass us that there would be great 
danger of our going on to a silver or even a greenback basis. If 
we escape this peril we may reasonably hope for some years of 
prosperity, during which the present impulse toward sound finan- 
cial legislation may give to Congress the courage and the wisdom 
to legislate the country out of the banking business. The cloud 
of uncanceled government nctes, redeemable in gold on demand, 
still hangs over business, liable to precipitate a panic at any time 
that foreign exchange is sufficiently unfavorable. When these 
are redeemed, or funded, the vicissitudes of business will be re- 
duced by the removal of a hazard which no individual can foresee 
or avoid. If the greatest popular majority ever given by this 
people means anytning, it is surely an overwhelming declaration 
for the inviolability of contracts, and for a stable currency; but, 
as a matter of politics, or political possibility, history teaches that 
taxation for the redemption of these notes, or the interest-burden 
assumed by funding them into bonds, will be endured or per- 
mitted only in times of prosperity, such as we believe are now at 
hand. It is the hour of our opportunity.”—Raz/road Gazette, 
New York. - 


The West Will Revive.—‘ The West has suffered rather more 
severely than the East from the depression of the last two or 
three years. While the manufacturing industries of the latter 
section have been far from prosperous, agricultural production in 
the West has been even less profitable, while relatively there has 
been as much idle labor in the West as in the East. 

“The recent advance in the prices of grain has greatly benefited 
Western producers. If they have realized 50 per cent. of it, and 
this would probably be an underestimate, they are better off by 
perhaps $75,000,000 than they had expected, and there is fair 
promise of still further gains. This must improve conditions in 
the West very materially, but a real revival is hardly to be ex- 
pected in this section until there is a general resumption of indus- 
trial activity in the Eastern and Middle States that will put at 
work the idle labor and put into circulation the unemployed 
money amounting to hundreds of millions. When this is done 
there will be a greatly enlarged demand for Western products, 
and an impulse will be given to all Western interests. . . . 

“The West will get more capital and will do more business, and 
while it may have to wait upon the East for such a revival as is 


to be desired, there can be no doubt that the revival will come.” — 
The Bee (Rep.), Omaha, Nebr. 


Good Times Assured.—‘ Three elements are already combi- 
ning to insure an immediate and almost unexampled revival of bus- 


iness. The first-is the removal of all doubt as tothe future finan- 
cial policy of the country. Certainty is the necessary foundation 
of business prosperity, and certainty has now been secured. The 
second is the vast abundance of both American and foreign capi- 
tal which is already seeking the channels of American investment, 
now that the doubts as to our money standards are removed. 
The third is the reaction already long overdue from the exhaus- 
tion of the panic. There is no reasonable doubt that we are to 
have the most prosperous years the country has seen since 1880.” 
— The News (lnd.), Des Moines, Iowa. 


“Already many factories and mills are being reopened under 
the conviction that soon there will be a larger demand for their 
products. This, of course, implies confidence, and that makes a 
revival of business. But no one must suppose that there can be 
an immediate restoration of business prosperity. It must come 
slowly, yet it will come steadily under better influences. The in- 
dustrial fabric of the nation has been torn down by the infamous 
fiscal and industrial policy pursued at Washington, and until 
that can be changed no great effect will be visible throughout the 
country. The nation must have more revenue.”— 7he Evening 
Wisconsin (Rep.), Milwaukee. 





AFTER FALSE GODS, 


THERE has been much bolting this year, and hence the story told by an 
Indiana speaker to illustrate the chasing away of voters after false gods is 
particularly good, Itdoes not matter to which party the speaker belonged. 

According to the chronicle, a man was one day driving a number of calves 
along a country road when he met another farmer drivinga bull. The ani- 
mal was angry and going at a terrific speed, with the farmer mounted ona 
horse in hot pursuit. — 

The calves gave surprised bleats, turned around, stuck their tails straight 
out behind them and started after the bull. In vain the owner of the 
younane animals tried to stop them, his yells were unheeded, and soon the 

ull and the calves disappeared up the road inacloud of dust. The farmer 
stopped and mopped his face, mad clear through. Then he yelled after the 
vanishing bovines. 

“Go it, ye dern fools! Foller that bull clear out of the State! Ye’ll find 
what a mistake ve have made when supper-time comes ! ’—CARL E. BOYLE, 
in The World, New York ($100 Prize Campaign Joke). 
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DEFECTIVE TORRENS LAW. 


HE Torrens law, providing that county officers register and 
guarantee titles to land, is held to be unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court of Illinois. Quo warranto proceedings were 
brought to test the law, and the Court decides that it contravenes 
the state constitution, which declares that judicial powers shall 
be confined exclusively and without exception to the courts. The 
conferring of judicial powers on a person not on the bench was 
the sole point on which the decision was based. Leading Chicago 
papers apparently regret the decision against an experimental but 
valued reform measure. 


Organic Law Should be More Flexible.—No serious or valid 
objection has been offered to the Torrens system as a more sim- 
ple, sensible, convenient, and economical method of transferring 
land titles than that now in use. It is practically admitted by 
the paucity and weakness of the arguments against it that the 
system would be beneficial if it could be adopted. But it is in 
violation of the constitution; therefore it must fall. 

“At almost every turn the people of Illinois, and especially of 
Chicago, who are working for reforms of vital importance to the 
progress of the community, are thwarted in their efforts by the 
provisions of a rigid constitution, designed for other conditions 
and now outgrown. It ought to be possible to devise a simpler 
system of transferring real estate than the tedious, cumbersome, 
and costly method now in use. The organic law should be flexile 
enough to permit thé passage of a legal enactment with that end 
in view. The decision of the Supreme Court on the Torrens law 
furnishes another weighty argument for a revision of the consti- 
tution of the State. It is idle to go to Springfield session after 
session to secure the passage of laws instituting needed reforms, 
when they are almost certain to be declared unconstitutional by 
the courts."— 7he Record, Chicago. 


Suggestions Wanted from the Courts.—“It is a great pity to 
lose this law, and it is to be hoped that a way may yet be found 
by which the difficulties, delays, and expense attending upon 
land transfer may be lessened. 

“In this connection we would like to inquire why it is, when a 
great law reform such as is proposed by this statute is declared to 
be unconstitutional because of certain particular provisions con- 
tained in it, that the judges themselves do not suggest to the 
governor or to the legislature some mode whereby it might be 
amended? The same article of the constitution that establishes 
the courts of the State provides that ‘the judges of the Supreme 
Court shall, on or before the first day of January of each year, 
report in writing to the governor such defects and omissions in 
the constitution and laws as they may find to exist, together with 
appropriate forms of bills to cure such defects and omissions in 
the laws.’ We know that this provision has been more honored 
in the breach than in the observance, but would it not be a good 
time to commence now and with this law? The first of January 
is not far away, but there is ample time for a full judicial report 
on the ‘deficits and omissions in the laws.’”"— 7he 7imes-Herald, 
Chicago. 


Torrens Law Needs Modification.—“The decision of the 
Illinois Supreme Court, rendered yesterday, that the Torrens law 
is not constitutional, is based, doubtless, on the arguments against 
its validity that were urged from the start. It clothed the regis- 
trar of titles with judicial authority, which is incompatible with 
the division of powers under the state government. Only the 
constitutional courts can exercise judicial authority. Only a 
proper judicial decree can decide the title to property. There 
must be formal judicial proceedings, atrial by jury, a verdict and 
judgment in adjudicating property claims. Perhaps it is feasible 
to embody in a statute based on the Torrens principle a method 
for judicial decisions as to titles. Buta mere recorder of deeds 
and mortgages can not be clothed by statute with judicial power 
to decide the effect of the evidences of title which he is authorized 
only to transcribe into his books. . . . 

“The Torrens system, like the State ballot, is of Australian 
origin. It is evident that many things which work well at the 
antipodes and under the Southern Cross will not work well here, 
unless properly adjusted to American systems of politics and 
property. The merits of the Torrens system, if it could be ap- 
plied under our constitution, are undeniable. It makes titles to 
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real estate a sort of assets as available for business uses in some 
cases as corporate or municipal bonds. It also simplifies and 
cheapens transfers of property. But it needs essential modifica- 
tions in practise in order that it shall be reconciled to judicial 
methods under the constitutions of the several States. The 
Australian ballot laws need also essential modifications.” — 7he 
Chronicle, Chicago. 


Effect but Not the Ground of the Decision Approved.—‘‘ The 
decision that declares the Torrens law unconstitutional will be 
regarded with favor by many, perhaps by most, of those who 
make frequent transfers of real estate. Our present system may 
be faulty, yet it is simpler, cheaper, and surer than that which 
prevails in any other well-settled country, and no change can be 
made without causing serious disturbance of trade, for the landed 
interest in all countries is the most conservative. 

“But while the effect of the decision may be approved, the 
ground upon which it rests may be regarded as new cause of de- 
mand for a revision or reconstruction of the state constitution. 
The Supreme Court finds that the Torrens bill confers ‘judiciary’ 
power upon an executive officer, and that this is contrary to the 
provision of the constitution. Using the words judiciary and 
executive in a reasonably wide sense, such a provision is praise- 
worthy, and, indeed, necessary. But very important executive 
office often must be confronted by emergencies in which judg- 
ment must be used, for no statute can define precisely the right 
conduct of any executive under all circumstances. Now, the 
quasi-judiciary power conferred by the Torrens bill on the re- 
corder of deeds was judiciary only as many acts of any officer 
must be; it certainly was not judiciary in the sense of interpret- 
ing the meaning of law, and this is the sense in which ‘judiciary’ 
ought to be used when applied to powers from the exercise of 
which executive officers are debarred. 

“But the fact is, that the constitution of 1870 was framed ata 
time when an era of prosperity through the agencies of great 
corporations was dawning, and the framers were men who 
strongly sympathized with corporations and who were somewhat 
distrustful of the people.”— 7he /nter Ocean, Chicago. 


Straining a Point.—‘It is to be noted, however, that the law 
in question does not confer upon the recorder of deeds the power 
finally to pass upon the validity of titles which are afterward to 
be guaranteed by the State. He and his examiners are to look 
into any title presented for registration, and if it appears clear 
they register it and issue the certificate. But for five years there- 
after this title is open to question, and any claimant to the land 
is at liberty, and without material prejudice, to bring the case up 
for proper judicial examination and determination. After the 
end of five years from registration the title, if undisputed, is 
guaranteed to the registered owner by the State. 

“Thus certainly it must be said that the recorder of deeds in his 








G. O. P.: ‘*‘NOW WILL YOU BE GOooD?” 
The Press, Philadelphia. 
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capacity as registrar of titles is not exercising exclusive or any- 
thing like exclusive judicial powers; and the court admits that 
‘there are many cases in which ministerial officers exercise quasi- 
judicial powers or discretions and yet the laws conferring such 
powers are held to be no violation of the constitutional provision.’ 
It will thus strike the lay mind that the court is straining a point 
to tip over a carefully considered and apparently well-matured 
legislative act; for this law was not drawn up and passed in 
haste. It was the product of long and close investigation and of 
trained legal hands. 

“A century ago the courts of a State would venture at their 
peril to nullify acts of the people’s representatives. To-day a 
supreme court which did not knock over such acts every now and 
then, or more often than not, would be looked upon with surprise 
and expose itself to the suspicion of being careless and neglectful 
of its duties. It is fairly to be questioned whether from one ex- 
treme the courts have not advanced step by step to another of 
disputable wisdom and advantage.”—7he Republican, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Important to All the States.—‘‘The decision is important in- 
asmuch as the same course of judicial reasoning would doubtless 
apply to a Torrens title law passed by the legislature of any 
American State; for the American constitutions invariably pre- 
serve the distinctions between the powers of government found in 
the Illinois constitution; and unless legislators are astute in 
forming a Torrens title law which will not be subject to the fun- 
damental objection declared by the Illinois court, the innovation 
can not be introduced in other States. It is unfortunate that the 
system, which was warmly indorsed by the Chicago press and 
accepted by a large majority of the Cook County voters at the 
election, could not have had a sufficiently long trial to test its 
merits. ... The strict definition of the powers of government 
is uniformly maintained in the Federal and state constitutions, 
and any confusion of these powers would lead to endless diffi- 
culties and complications, working far more injury to the inter- 
ests of the public than the present rigid enforcement of these 
definitions. These American constitutions are not of yesterday. 
They are no longer experimental, and, so far as the rigid de- 
limitation of the powers of government are involved, they are 
as well suited to modern conditions as they were to those of 
the early day.”"— 7he Ledger, Philadelphia. 





THE FOREIGN VOTE: POST-ELECTION VIEWS 
OF THE GERMAN-AMERICAN PRESS. 


T has been pointed out that the States of the North and Mid- 
dle West, carried by McKinley, contain nearly eight millions 
out of about nine and one-fourth millions of the foreign-born 
population in thiscountry. The largecities, with few exceptions, 
voted for McKinley, and these contain many “foreigners.” 
Bryan’s pluralities were given by the Southern States, which are 
remarkably “..merican,” and by Western States like Kansas and 
Nebraska, which contain a scarcely appreciable percentage of 
foreign-born citizens. Several newspapers have considered these 
facts as a refutation of the clamor against “the ignorant foreign 
vote.” Others insist that the apparent nativist line of cleavage 
is merely a coincidence, and that self-interest is the true line of 
division that may be discerned by analyzing the returns of the 
Presidential election. 

The views expressed by the German-American press, in this 
connection, are extremely suggestive. The German gold press 
claims that the foreign element in the country practically decided 
the election, and that the Germans take first rank among them. 
Thus the Illinois Staats-Zettung, Chicago, says [we translate] : 


“The German voters decided the election in Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, I[llinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, and Minnesota. 
The German-American voters therefore caused the election of the 
next President. They have had many complaints against the 
Republican Party, which, when the Germans had shed their blood 
for the maintenance of the Union, left them in the cold as soon as 
a younger generation of politicians took holdof the reins. More- 
over, the Republican Party sought to combat the influence of the 
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Germans in every way, and annoyed them continually with Pro- 
hibition laws, Sunday-closing laws, and school laws. The Ger- 
mans consequently turned their backs upon the Republicans, with 
the result that Cleveland was twice elected, and if the Democrats 
had not inscribed repudiation, bankruptcy, and dishonor upon 
their colors as a result of their union with the Populists, the Ger- 
mans would have supported them thistimealso. Asitis, German 
honesty saved the country as it did from 1860 to 1865. It is to be 
hoped that the Republicans have now learned that the Germans 
are independent people, and that they will act accordingly.” 


The New Yorker Staats-Zeitung wants to know what would 
have become of the Republic if the “ignorant foreigners” had not 
been there to cast their vote in the right direction. ‘“‘Compare 
the election returns with the percentage of foreign-born citizens 
in the different States,” says the Staats-Zettung, “and you will 
find that the foreigner is not to be fooled by this addle-headed 
silver theory.” 

Many German-American papers compliment the nation upon 
its evident honesty, and predict that the reward in the shape of 
greater activity in business will not be long in making its appear- 
ance. The Westliche Post, St. Louis, says: 


“The immediate result of McKinley’s election will be the re- 
turn of confidence in business circles. Enormous quantities of 
capital which lay hidden in the safes of financial institutions 
during the late period of uncertainty will now be withdrawn for 
investment, and the credit of the United States has been strength- 
ened in foreign countries. New buildings are certain to be raised 
in every large city, and this alone must put millions into cireula- 
tion. McKinley’s administration will begin under very happy 
auspices. His nomination has been brought about without the 
assistance of the most powerful men of his party, and he is free 
from those oppressive obligations which weighed so heavily upon 
Harrison and Cleveland. His obligation is to the people only.” 


Volksélatt, Cincinnati, is exuberant: 


‘““November 3, 1896, will ever be remembered as a critical day 
in the history of the United States. It was a question whether 
her people possessed sufficient intelligence to overcome the 
machinations of low-class demagogs. The answer was crushing 
to the demagogs. Bryan has had the superlative of a Waterloo. 
The nation has cast him and his principles away, as one throws 
away an unclean thing. America stands to-day as the queen of 
nations. It may be said that a similar appeal to dishonesty 
could never have been made to other nations. But it must be 
remembered that such things are the outcome of our liberty. No 
firm hand curbs our thoughts and our wishes. The nation must 
find in itself the strength necessary to overcome its evil passions, 
and the triumph is all the greater. Bryan is dead, Altgeld 
buried, the banner of honesty has been upheld. Enough glory 
for one day.” 


Among the few free-silver partizans of the German-American 
press the Freze Presse, Chicago, and the Morgen /Journa/l, New 
York, are the most prominent. We translate from the former: 


“McKinley’s victory has been dearly bought. The plutocrats, 
monopolies, and trusts have contributed immense sums, and Mr. 
Mark Hanna has spent the money where it would be likely to 
have the greatest effect. But the victory has not cost money 
only, it has also been bought at the expense of free suffrage, the 
basis of our republic. Many business men were threatened by 
the banks if they dared to vote in accordance with their convic- 
tions, and many manufacturers said to their workmen: ‘If Bryan 
is elected, you need not come on Wednesday. The works will be 
closed until we see how things go.’ Nobody can deny that the 
voters have been threatened. 

“Business will revive, but not for long. The production of 
gold does not keep pace with the increase in population. New 
bonds will have to be issued, wages will decrease, the value of 


.real estate and merchandise will decrease, and the battle will 


begin anew. 

“If Providence interferes on behalf of the Republicans, if the 
countries which purchase our agricultural produce suffer from 
bad harvests while we have plenty, then the country will see 
‘good times’ in spite of the gold standard. We are waiting to 
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see the promises of the Republicans fulfilled. If prosperity does 
not return and stay, there is no excuse for them.” 


John Most, the anarchist, who declared himself in favor of a 
gold standard during the campaign, is nevertheless as much dis- 
gusted with the country as ever, in /rezhedt: 


“*Our silence in the grave will be more powerful than the 
voices which you have stifled,’ spoke August Spies, when he was 
‘lawfully’ strangled at Chicago, November 11, 1887. It can not 
be said that his prediction has been verified. . . . But the time 
will come soon. The laboring men w#// find out that they com- 
mitted political suicide as well as an act of cowardice when they 
allowed their comrades to be murdered.” 


From other revolutionary organs we choose the following : 


Volks Zeitung, New York (Socialist) : “As Sewall rightly in- 
timates, the power exhibited by the purely capitalistic classes will 
fill them with arrogance and presumption. They see already in 
the distance the day when nothing can shake their rule. The 
small business men will suffer most, indeed it is doubtful whether 
they will ever revive. Their downfall must, of course, swell the 
ranks of the proletariat, but it is doubtful that the wage-earners 
will speedily act in concert. They have shown too little com- 
prehension during the late campaign, and the rule of capital is 
therefore established for many years to come. Government ac- 
cording to the pleasure of syndicates and by injunction will be 
the order of the day. Luckily the capitalists will make immoder- 
ate use of their power, and this has always led to a revolution.” 


Arbeiter Zettung, Chicago (Anarchist): “Many workingmen 
were discharged before the election, and told that they could 
apply again for work if McKinley was elected. This proves that 
legislation against undue influence exercised over the voter is 
useless. The ‘equal rights of all citizens’ is as much a myth in 
America as in Russia.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


WEYLER has gone in search of Maceo. We hope he will find him.— 7%e 
World-Herald, Omaha. 


THERE seems to be only one thing that can be depended upon in politics, 
and that is that it takes a stronger man to carry his own ward than to carry 
his own State.—7he Globe, Atchison. 


Ex-CHAIRMAN TOM CARTER Says that ‘‘something ought to be done now 
for silver.”” Probably he is right; the whole country this fall didn’t doa 
thing to silver.— 7he Times-Herald, Chicago. 


HOW IT HAPPENS. 
‘“*Pa, why does history repeat itself?” 


‘“*Because there is no telephone girl around to make it ring off.”"— 7he 
Record, Chicago. 


How hard it is for some people to break away from bad habits. Quite a 
number of Democrats prominent in the government departments are ex- 
pressing the opinion 
that Grover Cleveland 
will be the Democratic 
nominee for President 
in 1900.—Walter Well- 
man, in the Times-Her- 
ald, Chicago. 


GOVERNOR ALTGELD 
thinks that Postmaster 
Hesing was amore of- 
fensive partizan than 
was Postmaster Ridge- 
ly of Springfield, and 
that he ought also to be 
beheaded. It is very 
difficult to judge of 
these things, as they 
are purely Democratic 
definitions, and this 
seems to be a purely 
Democratic quarrel. 
But Mr. Hesing has 
the one advantage in 
being on the winning 
side, and the conso- 
lation that his per- 
nicious activity count- 
ed for something.— 
The Inter Ocean, Chi- THE DELEGATIONS TO CANTON STILL CONTINUE. 
cago. —The News, New York. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


A LITTLE KNOWN AMERICAN POET. 


O name of a living American poet is better known than that 
of Richard Henry Stoddard ; but itis not popularly known 
that Mr. Stoddard’s wife, Elizabeth Stoddard, is also a poet 
whose ability, according to a review in the London Academy—no 
mean authority—is in many respects quite remarkable. 
Stoddard is over seventy years of age, she has never made any bid 
for poetic fame, her poems being circulated privately or appearing 
at long intervals in 
magazines. Now, 
however, her poems 
have been collected 
into a volume and 
are given to the 
world by Houghton, 
Miffin & Co. We 
quote from what 
The Academy's re- 
view, written by 
William Sharp, says 
of the book. After 
speaking of the au- 
thor’s remarkable 
reticence, Mr. Sharp 
says: 


“From the first, 
the physiognomy of 
her poetry has been 
unmistakable; none, 
reading them, could 
attribute these 
strange, reserved, 
and yet passionately 
regretful lyrics to 
any other source. In this country Mrs. Stoddard can not be 
said to be well known even as a romancist, tho it would be 
difficult to indicate any woman of our time who has written a 
more remarkable novel than her ‘Temple House’—a book which 
appeared many years ago, but is still sought by hundreds of 
new readers yearly, while more than ever honored by critics of 
American fiction. Long before I had knowingly read anything 
of Mrs. Stoddard’s verse, I encountered, I forget when or where, 
a lyric entitled ‘Mercedes.’ Impressed by its dramatic intensity, 
I showed it to an American friend, who at once declared that it 
could be by no other than Elizabeth Stoddard. That lyric I am 
glad to find in this beautiful volume brought out by the Riverside 
Press: 





ELIZABETH STODDARD. 


‘Under a sultry, yellow sky, 

On the yellow sand I lie; 

The crinkled vapors smite my brain, 
I smolder in a fiery pain. 


*‘ Above the crags the condor flies; 
He knows where the red gold lies, 
He knows where the diamonds shine; 
If I knew, would she be mine? 


* Mercedes in her hammock swings; 
In her court a palm-tree flings 

Its slender shadow on the ground, 
The fountain falls with silver sound. 


‘Her lips are like this cactus cup; 
With my hand I crush it up; 

I tear its flaming leaves apart ; 
Would that I could tear her heart! 


‘Last night a man was at her gate; 
In the hedge I lay in wait; 

Isaw Mercedes meet him there, 
By the fireflies in her hair. 


‘I waited till the break of day, 
Then I rose and stole away ; 

But left my dagger in the gate; 
Now she knows her lover's fate!’” 


Tho Mrs. - 
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The dominant note in the book, says Mr. Sharp, is tragic mem- 
ory, passionate regret. Many of the shorter lyrics suggest poetic 
kinship with her husband, “the most purely lyric poet that Amer- 
ica has produced since Poe.” We quote again: 


“Preeminently, these poems are the work of a woman—in the 
sense that they express, with extraordinary forcibleness as well 
as reserve, the particular pain of quiet endurance which is the lot 
of so many women of ardent imaginations and unsatisfied hearts. 
In’ lyrics like that entitled ‘I love you, but a sense of pain,’ or 
that called ‘Nameless Pain,’ the author is truly the mouthpiece 
of a multitude of her sex. Among the earlier poems are one or 
two of remarkable beauty, of a kind that might be spoken of as 
Maeterlinckian, because of the peculiar quality, the tragic atmos- 
phere, with which they are surcharged ; in particular, ‘The House 
by the Sea’ and ‘The House of Youth,’ which closes thus: 


‘ What is the story of this buried past? 
Were all its doors flung wide, 
For us to search its rooms? 
And we to see the race, from first to last, 
And how they lived and died. 


‘Still would it baffle and perplex the brain, 
But show this bitter truth: 
Man lives not in the past: 
None but a woman ever comes again 
Back to the House of Youth!’ 


““Nosmall section of the book consists of poems in blank verse; 
and it is in this difficult form, the supreme test of the architect of 
verse, that Mrs. Stoddard exhibits her mastery. In the fragment 
descriptive of the Caspian trader, ‘Zanthon with his leash of 
mares,’ and in ‘Achilles in Orcus,’ we have blank verse as dig- 
nified, as musical, and as individual as any achieved by an Amer- 
ican poet.” 





THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON BEGINS 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


HE latest of American writers to yield to the desire of the 
publishers and, presumably, of the public, for literary rem- 
iniscences, is Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who, in 7he AZlan- 
tic for November, begins a series of articles on “Cheerful Yester- 
days.” The best part of the first instalment, at least to those 
outside New England, is found in his opening reflections on the 


subject of autobiography in general. He writes: 


“In introducing the imaginary chronicles of P. P. Clerk of this 
parish the poet Pope remarks that any such book might well be 
inscribed, ‘On the Importance of a Man to Himself.’ Yet per- 
haps the first obstacle to be encountered by any autobiographer 
is the sudden sense of his own extreme unimportance. Does each 
ant in an ant-hill yearn to bequeath to the universe his personal 
reminiscences? When, at the dead of night, I hear my neighbors 
at the Harvard Observatory roll away their lofty shutters, in 
preparation for their accustomed tryst with the stars, it seems as 
if one might well be content to keep silence in the presence of the 
Pleiades. Yet, after all, the telescope need only be reversed to 
make the universe appear little, and the observer large; so that 
we may as well begin at the one end as at the other. 

‘Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him.’ 
Probably, if the truth were known, nothing in the universe is 
really insignificant, not even ourselves. 

“When I think of the vast changes which every man of my 
time has seen, of the men and women whom I have known—those 
who have created American literature and have freed millions of 
slaves—men and women whom, as the worldly-wise Lord Hough- 
ton once wrote me, ‘Europe has learned to honor, and would do 
well to imitate,’ then I feel that, whether I will or no, something 
worth chronicling may be included in the proposed paper. For 
the rest, the autobiographer has the least reason of all writers to 
concern himself about the portrayal of his own personality. He 
is sure to reveal it, particularly if he tries to hide it. 
asked, ‘How can a man be concealed?’ Of all methods, certainly 
not by writing his reminiscences. He can escape unobserved, or 
else mislead observers, only by holding his tongue; let him open 
his lips, and we have him as he is. 

“All the scenes and atmosphere of one’s native village—if one 
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is fortunate enough to have been born in such a locality—lie 
around the memory like the horizon line, unreachable, impassa- 
ble. Even a so-called cosmopolitan man has never seemed to me 
a very happy being, and a cosmopolitan child is above all things 
to be pitied. To be identified in early memories with some lim- 
ited and therefore characteristic region—that is happiness. No 
child is old enough to be acitizen of the world. What denational- 
ized Americans hasten to stamp as provincial is for children, at 
least, a saving grace. You do not call a nest provincial. All 
this is particularly true of those marked out by temperament for a 
literary career. The predestined painter or musician needs an 
early contact with the treasures and traditions of an older world, 
but literature needs for its material only men, nature, and books; 
and of these, the first two are everywhere, and the last are easily 
transportable, since you can pile the few supreme authors of the 
world ina little corner of the smallest log cabin. The Cambridge 
of my boyhood—two or three thousand people —afforded me, it 
now seems, all that human heart could ask for its elementary 
training. Those who doubt it might, perchance, have been the 
gainersif they had sharedit. ‘He despises me,’ said Ben Jonson, 
‘because I live in an alley. Tell him his soul lives in an alley.’” 





WHY NORDICA DOES NOT REAPPEAR IN 
OPERA. 


S is well known, Mme. Nordica will not sing with the Metro- 
politan Grand Opera Company this season, and a good 
many words have been flying back and forth concerning the rup- 
ture. Maurice Grau, the manager of the company, and Jean de 
Reszke talk at some length about it in Zhe Sun, and from the 
former's account it appears that there was not a failure to come 
to terms so far as pecuniary matters were concerned, but that 
Mme. Nordica insisted that the réle of Brunnhilde, in “Sieg- 
fried,” be reserved exclusively for her, and as that rdéle had al- 
ready been promised to Melba this demand was refused, and the 
rupture ensued in consequence. It appears that it was at Jean de 
Reszke’s suggestion, in a letter to Mme. Melba, that the latter 
studied for the réle of Brunnhilde, and so de Reszke feels called 
upon to make an explanation. He says his letter was written 
last March, and he explains the circumstances as follows: 


““Mme. Melba had never before had an opportunity to hear the 
‘Tristan and Isolde’ performance, until we sang in Chicago. 
There she wrote me a most flattering letter and said that she had 
been perfectly carried away by the performance, and compli- 
mented me very charmingly. I wrote back to her that it was 
possible for a singer like her to learn the Wagner réles, and sug- 
gested that as she had always sung the old répertoire and the 
lighter music, that she had better commence with such a part as 
the Brunnhilde in ‘Siegfried,’ who appears only for a part of 
one act. She accepted my advice, and began to study the réle 
enthusiastically. One of the conditions of her return this season 
was that she should be allowed to appear in the part. 

“Of course, I advised Mme. Melba to sing Wagner. I advise 
all singers to do the same. I told Mme. Emma Eames that she 
would make a splendid /so/de, and she announced that she would 
sing the part as soon as she was forty years old and stout. I 
advise the women with whom I sing to undertake réles that I 
think would suit them particularly well. I’m trying to urge M. 
Plancon to sing Fafner in ‘Siegfried,’ and it is on my advice that 
Mme. Litvinne has undertaken /so/de. It is a matter of perfect 
indifference to me which of the women sing the réles. It may be 
Melba, Eames, or Calvé, or Nordica; I do not care in the least 
which it is, and I say to Mr. Grau always that he may put in any 
singer he wants. Personally, I don’t care who sings my rdéles. 
Anybody that wants to may sing Romeo or Faust or Lohengrin. 
When Tamagno was here, I was asked if he might sing Raoul 
in ‘The Huguenots,’ Vasco da Gama in‘L’Africaine,’ and John 
of Leyden in‘ Le Prophéte.’ Those were parts which might have 
been supposed to have belonged to me, as I had been here for 
several years before him. I said that he might sing any réle in 
the répertoire he wanted to. It made not the least difference to 
me what he sang. I didn’t engage him. 
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“Somebody inimical to me has persuaded Mme. Nordica that 
I used my influence in Mme. Melba’s favor. It is absolutely 
false. I never used any influence I might have to gain an ad- 
vantage for anybody in the company, or to get an engagement 
for them. I have made it a rule never to interfere, for a reason I 
will tell you later. Just before I sailed from Europe, I had a let- 
ter from little Carbone, who has not been engaged, saying, ‘Oh, 
my dear Jean, one little word of recommendation from you might 
be of great advantage to me.’ Rinaldini, who is not to return 
this winter, wrote me from Naples, ‘One word from you might 


, help me.’ 


“I said nothing for them, and I never have since my experience 
in London several years ago. I got a place in the company(for a 
basso, a compatriot of mine, and when I spoke to Sir Augustus 
Harris he engaged him. The man sang dreadfully. Every time 
he appeared Harris would say to me: ‘So that’s your idea of a 
good basso, is it?’ and I resolved never to recommend another 
singer anywhere. But I did make the mistake a second time. 
When I went home to Warsaw one summer half the town came to 
me and said that a young Polish girl was certain to be a great 
singer, and wanted only the opportunity. I yielded, and secured 
an engagement for her at Covent Garden. She pleased nobody 
there. Later she has become a well-known singer, but she was 
an utter failure in London. I had the same experience that sea- 
son. ‘You think she’s a great soprano, do you?’ was the ques- 
tion people asked me every time she sang. Since that I have never 
exercised the least influence in trying to get people into any com- 
pany of which I may be amember. Those two cases taught me 
a lesson. 

“Apart from believing in the exclusive possession of certain 
roles by certain singers, I believe that it is the worst possible in- 
fluence. I have seen the bad effects of it at Covent Garden, and 
I believe that the artists should be allowed an opportunity to sing 
all roles they can do well. I don’t demand that any one woman 
shall sing this or that part with me. I’ll take any one that it 
suits Mr. Grau to assign to the réle, and instead of trying to exert 
an influence in favor of one or the other, I am always struggling 
to make their relations as pleasant as possible.” 


It is elsewhere stated that Mme. Nordica, since breaking with 
Maurice Grau, has signed for a series of concerts in this country. 





AUTHOR’S DEDICATIONS IN OLD TIMES. 


HAT bit of formality, the dedication, which is dispensed with 

altogether in many modern books, was formerly one of the 

most important part, of a work, as is shown in a brief historical 

note on the subject in the Magasin Pittoresgue (Paris, October 
15). We translate it below: 


“*To whom desirest thou, my book, that I shall dedicate thee?’ 
writes Martial in his‘Epigrams.’ ‘Hasten to make choice of a 
patron, for fear lest presently, being carried into some foul 
kitchen, thy moist leaves serve for no other purpose than as en- 
velopes for young mackerel or as receptacles for pepper and 
spice.’ 

“The custom of dedication is thus seen to be very old, but it 
has not always been used for the same purpose and in the same 
forms. 

“If Martial made use of it to save his pages from the kitchen, 
others have seen in it the means of assuring to their works pro- 
tection from attacks. Others still have had in view more imme- 
diate advantages, such as certain authors of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries who used to calculate cynically how many 
dinners they would probably get from the dedications that they 
made to persons of more or less consideration. 

“This usage did not exist in France alone. In England, where 
it was practised quite as much, authors went so far as to puta 
price on their dedications, so to speak, so that a writer knew, when 
he published a volume, exactly what he might expect, in pounds 
sterling, from the one to whom he dedicated it. Voltaire in his 
*Philosophic Dictionary’ says that this reminds him of Capuchins 
who make presents of salads on condition that they shall get 
drink-money in return. 

“In France, the poet Scarron protested in an original fashion 
against the customs of his brother authors. He dedicated an edi- 
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tion of his works, published in 1719 to his sister’s lap-dog, ‘to the 
very honest and very amusing dog, Dame Guillemette.’ 

“*Tho you are only a beast, I would rather,’ said he, ‘make my 
dedication to you than to some great satrap, whose repose I might 
trouble; for, O Guillemette, an author, book in hand, is more re- 
doubtable with these gentlemen than one might think, and the 
sight of one is not less frightful than that of acreditor. . . . These 
poor imitations of Virgil and Horace bestow immortality on him 
who bids highest; the title of demigod is sold for a coat of Hol- 
land cloth. The honest friends of the Muses are consoled by the 
fact that this sort of thing does not always succeed. . . . Even 
great men have found a way to avoid payment without giving 
open cause for complaint. 

““*Some say: “May Apollo assist you ;” others treat the author 
civilly and lead him into the street, that is, turn him out. Some 
render incense for incense, and praise for praise; not one keeps 
him to dinner, and that is the last despair of the poor author, for 
he who had thought to eat dainties or loll in luxury in some 
cabaret at the expense of the liberal nobleman, is forced to re- 
turn to his lodging even poorer than he has made himself by 
covering his book with velvet or Levant morocco. . . . I dedicate 
my book to you, then, Guillemette, for the reasons that I have 
just given, and for others, perhaps, that I tell you not. I think 
already that I see you biting the bindings, pawing the cover, and 
tearing the leaves in a thousand frolicsome gambols, which will 
satisfy me much better than the cold regard of a great lord, who 
will thank me not for my present, because he will believe that I 
am going to ask him for one in return. Cursed be the poet, 
whoever he may be, who uses the product of his intellect asa fish- 
hook.’ 

“This dedication is curious, in that it describes, even with de- 
tail, the bad customs of the contemporaries of Scarron, of those 
who caused Furetiére to say with some exaggeration: ‘The first 
man who made a dedication was a beggar.’"—7Zranslated for 
Tue LirerAry DIGEsT. 





VICTOR HUGO AS LETTER-WRITER. 


ICTOR HUGO—poet, historian, dramatist; mighty maker 
of romances; king of those kings of letters, prince of those 
princes of art who constituted that tremendous revolution in liter- 
ature, painting, sculpture, acting, and music, which is known as 
the Romantic movement of 1830—Victor Hugo, on the whole the 
most notable figure in the literary history of France in this cen- 
tury, was not a good letter-writer. This is the conclusion forced 
upon one by the singular collection “edited” by Paul Meurice. 

Never did mortal creature undertake a great responsibility with 
so light a spirit as that in which Paul Meurice has treated his 
editorial functions. Even an enthusiastic Hugoist—like, say, 
Mr. W. E. Henley—full to overflowing with knowledge of Hugo 
and Hugo’s friends and enemies, must be at a loss on many a 
page to explain that, to understand this; but for the ordinary 
reader, whole sections of the book are incomprehensible, because 
the editor has explained practically nothing. His notes are of 
the fewest. In effect, he throws down the letters in a heap, and 
says ‘Here they are; make what you can of them !” 

The translator, too, deserves censure. But tho editor and 
translator seem to have done their worst, there is plenty of attrac- 
tive and significant matter, some of which we proceed to select. 

The first group of letters is addressed to his father and mother, 
and dated 1815-26. They are marked by a curious stiffness and 
formality that, natural enough in a young bourgeois of France in 
the first quarter of the century, somehow seem strangely out of 
key with the Hugo of the poems and romances. 

As a letter-writer, Hugo is at his best in his letters to his 
children, which are many of them model letters for little 
folks. What, for instance, could be more charming than this— 
written to Didine, whom he afterward describes as her father’s 
own child: 


“T have just been walking on the beach and thinking of you, 
my poor little darling. I gathered this flower for you on the 
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sandhills. It is a wild pansy, which has been often watered by 
the foam of the ocean. Keep it for daddy’s sake, who is so fond 
of you. I have already sent your mother a flower from the ruins, 
the Ghent poppy, and now here is a flower from the sea. And 
then, my darling, I wrote your name on the sand, Didi. To- 
night the rising tide will obliterate it, but nothing can ever oblit- 
erate your father’s love for you. 

“TI have constantly thought of you, dear child. Every fine town 
I saw made me wish that you, your mother, and your brothers 
had been with me, and your grandfather to explain everything to 
us. All day I was looking at churches and pictures, and then at 
night I gazed at the sky, and thought once more of you, my 
Didine, as I watched that beautiful constellation, the chariot of 
God which I have taught you to distinguish among the stars. 


* * * 


* * 
* 


“See, my child, how great God is, and small we are; where we 
put dots of ink, He puts suns. These are the letters with which 
He writes. The sky is His book. I shall bless God, my Didine, 
if you are always able to read it, and I hope you may.” 


What is perhaps the most important section of this ill-compacted 
volume consists of the letters to Augustin Sainte-Beuve, that 
acute prince of critics. We are given, unfortunately, only one 
side of a remarkable correspondence between two of the most 
notable men of letters in the world, who were friends and who 
quarreled, and whose friendship, at any rate on Hugo’s side, 
was distinguished by the most sincere and romantic affection. 
Without Sainte-Beuve’s letters we peer almost in vain into their 
intimacy—seeing as in a glass, darkly; but getting glimpses of 
Hugo’s mind and heart of the highest interest and significance. 

“The little rift within the lute” first appears in a note of De- 
cember 8, 1830. “Can you believe,” writes Hugo, “that I speak 
of you with /evity ? . . . Do not let us bury our friendship in 
oblivion ; let us keep it pure and sacred, as we have always done. 
Let us make allowances for each other. . . . Remember that, 
after all, you have no better friend than I.” 

The following, dated three months later, shows the continuance 
of misunderstanding, and also an interesting reference to one of 
the best known of Hugo’s masterpieces : 


“SunpDay, 13th March, 1831. 

“TI did not see you last night, my friend, and I was really sorry 
for it. I have so much to say to you, so much to say to you about 
the pain you are giving me, so many heartfelt requests to make 
to you, my friend, for your own sake, Sainte-Beuve, whom I love 
more than myself. I want so much to hear you say that you love 
me still, to be able to believe it, that I must go and see you some 
of these days, and have a long, unreserved, and affectionate talk 
with you about all this. Does it not sometimes strike you that 
you may be wrong, my friend? Oh! I implore you, do get this 
idea into your head; it is, perhaps, the only remaining hold I 
have over you. We will talk about it, will we not? 

“Now to unimportant matters. 

“Will you take Notre-Dame de Paris in hand? Do you still 
think you need not cut it up too much; for if it is to be cut up, 
I had rather this was not done by you. If so, put a paragraph in 
The Globe to-morrow or the next day, with a notice that the book 
will appear on Wednesday. I have told Gosselin to send you one 
of the first copies. You will read it, won’t you? And then you 
will tell me quite frankly if you think you can review it; and one 
of these days I will go and write in your copy that I always am, 
have been, and shall be, you best friend. Ve 3a.” 


Here is a vigorous side-light on political affairs from another 

letter to Sainte-Beuve : 
“t2th June, 1832. 

“I am quite as indignant as you are, my dear friend, with these 
miserable political jugglers who put Article 14 up their sleeve, 
and keep the declaration of a state of siege all the time in the 
false bottom of their conjuring-box ! 

“T only hope they will not have the hardihood to blow out the 
brains of these hot-headed but generous young fellows. If these 
would-be keepers of the peace were to venture on a political 
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execution, and four men in spite were to get up a riot to save the 
victims, I would make a fifth. 

“It is indeed a sad, but at the same time a fine subject fora 
poem, all this folly steeped in bloodshed. We shall have a repub- 
lic some day, and when it does come it will be a good one. But 
we must not gather in May the fruit which will not be ripe till 
August. We must know how to wait. The republic proclaimed 
by France in Europe will be the crown of our old age. But we 
must not let our flag be smeared with red by these blackguards. 
For instance, Frédéric Soulié, who a year ago was devoted to M. 
d’Argout’s dramatic quasi-censorship, must 
not be allowed to brawl out in the middle 
of a café that he is going to make bullets. 
A Fontan must not be permitted to an- 
nounce in a pot-house that by the end of 
the month four splendid guillotines will be 
permanently set up in the four 
principal squares of Paris. Peo- 
ple of this kind throw back the 
political ideas which, but for 
them, would make progress. 
They frighten the honest trades- 
man, who is made savage by re- 
action. They make a bugbear 
of the republic. Ninety-three is 
not much of a bait. We ought 
to talk a little less of Robespierre 
and a little more of Washington. 

“Farewell. We shall meet 
soon, I hope. I am working 
hard just now. I approve of all 
you have done, and only regret 
that the protest did not appear. 
At any rate, my friend, keep my 
signature next to yours. Your 
brother, Victor.” 


In the following year he writes 
thus—the quarrel apparently 
having smouldered all the while: 


“22d August, 1833. 

“TI must write to you at once, 
while the impression your letter 
has made is fresh in my mind. 
Perhaps I ought to wait a day or two, but Ican not. How little 
you understand my character, Sainte-Beuve; you have always 
thought me ruled by my head, whereas I am guided by my 
heart. To love, and to need dove and friendship, apply these 
two words as you like, is the principle of my existence, whether 
in joy or grief, before the world or in private, heart-whole or 
not. You have never recognized this sufficiently in me, and 
this accounts for more than one signal mistake in your estimate 
of me, so kindly in other respects. You will shake your head at 
this, but it is nevertheless perfectly true... . I think I have 
already told you, Sainte-Beuve, there can be no /zterary question 
between us. There were two friends, no more and no less. I 
admit that absence has produced an opposite effect on us both. 
You love me less than you did two years ago, while I love you 
more.” 


And two days later he adds: 


“My heart has never altered. Iam still the same stubborn 
creature in all things, who loves even without seeing the object 
of his affection. I suffer, but I love on. Do you suppose that I 
have not gone on through much on your account during the last 
two years? You have often been misled by a certain outward 
calm in me. 

““My wishes coincide with yours, of course. We will dine to- 
gether once a week. We will let no dust settle on our memories 
of the past or on our secret shrines.” 


But the end came at last. Here is Hugo’s dignified but poig- 
nant valedictory : 


“TuEsDAY EvENING, 1st April, 1834. 
“Any friend of mine has to share so much animosity and so 
much despicable persecution nowadays, that I can quite under- 
stand even the most tried friendship shrinking from the ordeal. 





VICTOR HUGO. 
(By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





[Nov. 21, 1896 


Farewell, then, my friend; let us each bury in silence what was 
already dead in you, and what your letter killsin me. Farewell. 
e V. ” 


Eleven years later Hugo made his speech for the reception of 
Sainte-Beuve into the French Academy. Sainte-Beuve wrote a 
letter of thanks, and here—the last in the section—is Hugo's 
answer : 

“28TH FEBRUARY, 1845. 

“Your letter moves and touches me. I thank you with all my 

heart for your thanks. 


Scattered among the numerous most 
ordinary sort of epistles, there are charac- 
teristic flashes of criticism; and—most 
amusing as significant—a persistent revela- 
tion of intense anxiety about the 
fine clothes he had to wear at the 
coronation, to which he was 
invited by King Louis Philippe 
himself. As to the critical 
flashes, here is a note on the 
technic of verse : 


“If my five-and-twenty years 
(for I am near that) gave me 
some right of advising his eigh- 
teen, I should advise him to be 
more strict about the richness 
of the rime, the only charm of 
our poetry, and, above all, to 
strive to confine his thoughts as 
much as possible within the 
limits of the regular strophe. 
He can change the rhythm as 
often as he likes in the same 
ode, but there should always be 
an internal regularity in the ar- 
rangement of the meter. This 
is the way, in my view, to ex- 
press an idea more forcibly, to 
give a more ample harmony to 
the style and more value to the 
whole of the composition. I do not, however, lay down this 
as a rule or law, but merely give it for what it is worth, as the 
result of reflections on the genius of our lyric poetry. In this 
case, thought only needs to develop freely. I give some advice 
to the artist, but I submit it for the approval of the poet.” 


He writes to his wife of “the famous translation of /H/an 
@’ Irlande with Cruickshank’s admirable etchings. ‘They are not 
pleasing, but they are terrible.” And in a letter to Sainte-Beuve, 
when the critic was in England, he advises him to see Canter- 
bury: “ The Cathedral will charm you and rouse your enthusiasm. 
Iam distrest at what you say about the restorations at West: 
minster. The English have a mania for combining the fashzon- 
able with Gothic!” One wonders what he would have said of the 
restoration of the north front there, recently finished? 

We close with the following significant quotation from a letter 
to Armand Carrel. It is dated March 15, 1830. According to 
Hugo, Carrel was the only man to whom he ever opened the 
inner door of his life. The statement may be taken cum grano 
salis—considering that Hugo was a foseur of no small magni- 
tude; but if it is true it is the more remarkable, because up to the 
writing of the letter Hugo had never seen Carrel in his life: 


“And after all, far apart as we may seem to each other at the 
present moment, there is perhaps a greater analogy between us 
than M. Carrel himself is aware of. I was struggling while he 
was struggling; while he was breasting the political current I was 
breasting the literary current. We have both been outlaws, so 
to speak, at the same time. Only, his case was more serious than 
mine, and consequently of a much finer type. I have been pro- 
scribed by the Academy only. 

“For eight years, however, I have been bearing the burden and 
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the heat of the day, and have pursued my task without being 
diverted from it by personal defense of myself against the thou- 
sand and one attacks which have rained upon me day by day. In 
an age when everything is done by sa/oms and newspapers, I 
began and continued my career without a single sa/on or news- 
paper. My life has been one of solitude, of conscientious devo- 
tion to my art. And I would draw M. Carrel’s special attention 
to this: born to a large fortune under the Empire, both Empire 
and fortune have failed me. At the age of twenty I found myself 
a married man, a father of a family, with no resource but my 
labor, and living from hand to mouth like a workman, while 
Ferdinand VII. had sequestrated and was spending my property. 
Now from that time, and the fact is perhaps unusual enough for 
me to be proud of it, having been obliged to live by my pen and 
to support my family with it, I have kept it free from all specu- 
lative transactions, from all mercantile engagements. I have 
done literary work more or less well, but never literary specula- 
tion. A poor man, I have cultivated art like a rich man, for its 
own sake, thinking more of the future than of the present. 
Forced by hard times to make a business of writing, I can truly 
say that business considerations have never impaired the value of 
my work.” 





THE BEGINNINGS OF THE DRAMA IN 
AMERICA. 


HE first professional dramatic performance in America was 
given in Annapolis, Md., in 1752. The first playbill 
printed was in The Maryland Gazette, July 2, 1752. The first 
American theater was built in the same city on ground belonging 
to an Anglican church, the building being a neat brick one, ac- 
commodating six hundred persons. These facts are stated in an 
interesting article by Dr. J. W. Palmer in Zhe Looker-On (No- 
vember). It appears, from Dr. Palmer’s article, that “the Father 
of the American Theater” was William Hallam, proprietor of 
“Goodman's Fields,” London, where Garrick first captured the 
town. When Garrick went to Drury Lane, hard times overtook 
“Goodman's Fields,” and Hallam conceived the project of an 
American company. Dr. Palmer thus describes the venture: 


“The company that William Hallam recruited for the American 
venture in 1752 was commanded and drilled by his brother Lewis 
—both brothers of Admiral Hallam. Lewis had been first low 
comedian at Goodman’s Fields, where his wife played leading 
parts in tragedy and comedy. Other members of the original 
company were Malone, Rigby, Clarkson, and Singleton, with 
Miss Palmer, Miss Hallam, and Lewis Hallam the younger—then 
but a schoolboy, but afterward a conspicuous figure on the early 
American stage. On board the Charming Sally, cleared for the 
Chesapeake plantations, these lively adventurers rehearsed (some- 
times in costume, to the boisterous enjoyment of the crew) some 
twenty-four tragedies, comedies, and farces, including ‘Tamer- 
lane,’ ‘The Fair Penitent,’ ‘The Beaux’s Stratagem,’ ‘Jane 
Shore,’ ‘Richard the Third,’ ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Othello,’ ‘Merchant of 
Venice, ‘The Recruiting Officer,’ ‘ The Inconstant,’ ‘The Careless 
Husband,’ ‘George Barnwell,’ and‘ Woman’sa Riddle ;’ with the 
farces most popularthen at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, such 
as ‘Lethe,’ The ‘Anatomist,’ ‘The Lying Valet,’ ‘Miss in Her 
Teens,’ ‘The Devil to Pay,’ and ‘The Mock Doctor.’ 

“The Presbyterians of New England and the Quakers of Phil- 
adelphia and Newport were as ‘ breakers ahead’ to the Charming 
Sally ; wherefor her canny skipper, mindful of his profane cargo, 
turned her head southward for the Chesapeake plantations, and 
let go her anchor at Yorktown, Va., early in June, 1752, after a 
six weeks’ run from London docks. 

“For these sprites of the sock and buskin the times were ripe 
and the conditions inviting. Williamsburg and Annapolis, Marl- 
borough, Chestertown, and Piscataway, had each its ‘assembly- 
room,’ where card parties and balls, amateur theatricals and 
concerts, were endless. Taverns and coffee-houses were numer- 
ous, the latter largely frequented by the gentry, and much in 
vogue for convenience of political discussion in the days when a 
revolution was a-brewing. Here too the revels and hops of the 
baser sort were held, and the premises were profaned by jigs and 
reels, and much heavy tippling. .. . 
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“There were scattered players, adventurers, and vagabonds, in 
the colony at that time, and these seem to have taken part in 
occasional theatricals of an amateurish sort that were given in 
warehouses and tobacco sheds; but in 74e Maryland Gazette of 
June 18, 1752, appeared the first announcement of a play by any 
regular company in America. ‘At thenew Theater in Annapolis, 
by the company of Comedians from Virginia, on Monday next, 
being the 22d inst., will be performed “The Beggar’s Opera,” 
likewise a Farce called ‘The Lying Valet.” To begin at seven. 
Tickets at the Printing Office. Boxes 1os.; Pitt 7s. 6d.’ The 
principal performers were Wignel, Herbert, Eyanson, Kean, and 
Miss Osborne.” 





Is Baireuth a Humbug ?—Rev. John F. Runciman 
says yes, and says so with an emphasis that takes in the whole 
“Wagner crowd.” He concludes an article on “The Baireuth 
Hallucination” (New Review) with the following heretical ob- 
servations : 


“Baireuth, then, does little things well; and since these little 
things are everywhere else done badly, and are done well at 
Baireuth chiefly owing to. lucky circumstances, it is worth while 
supporting it for both these reasons. But the excellence in sing- 
ing and in acting is wholly an hallucination, due, perhaps, to 
hypnotic suggestion. Some day the world will realize that it is 
an hallucination. And in that day the prestige and popularity of 
Baireuth will drop like a stone to the ground; the fourteen hun- 
dred seats at equal prices will be deserted; the lodging-house 
keepers will mourn. Far be it from me to suggest that Baireuth 
can mend its ways. Sincerity, artistic sincerity, is the thing 
needed; and the Wagner crowd has been insincere so long that 
sincerity is out of the question for it. Wilfully or innocently, 
accordingly as they are to be classed as frauds or fools, its atoms 
have dwelt in a world of illusions, and they have become either 
hardened conscious humbugs or incurable unconscious humbugs. 
Their world has no relation to, nor even any correspondence 
with, the real world which moves on, leaving them further and 
further behind. Their philosophy is sham, their art criticism 
sham, their temperament sham, even their enthusiasm mostly a 
highly cultivated sham. And the sham is apparent the moment 
we compare their work—such as the singers and actors taught 
and trained by them—with singers and actors who are not shams, 
but have honestly earned their positions in the real world—‘ Out- 
side,’ as Baireuth charmingly terms it. Well may Baireuth call 
the real world ‘Outside.’ There are humbugs enough there, 
every one will admit. But Baireuth has its ‘dark foundations’ 
in humbuggery, and there is a world of humbugs within the cir- 
cles of its walls.” 





NOTES. 


THE Kelmscott Press, established by Morris, is to be closed as soon as 
the books already arranged for are issued. 


MUNKAacsy’s return to Hungary from Paris was accompanied by the 
breaking-down of his health, and it is thought that he will never paint 
again. 


A WRITER in 7he Spectator, W. T. Malleson, finds that the story in 
Browning’s poem of **‘ Halbert and Hob” was borrowed from Aristotle, who 
gives it in ** Ethics,’”’ I. xii.,c.6. ‘It is not strange,’’ says Mr. Malleson, 
‘that Browning did not refer to Aristotle, for it was not his habit to 
mention the sources of his poems nor to give any clew to his often very 
recondite allusions—a peculiarity which has given much employment to 
his commentators—but it is curious that this little discovery has not been 
made before.”’ 


MR. ALFRED C. HARMSWORTH, of England, is not quite 30, yet he controls 
eighteen periodicals, four of which are dailies, and two of which, 7he Mail 
and 7he Evening News, are London dailies. Mr. Harmsworth and his 
brothers lately organized a stock company to take the periodicals, the 
brothers retaining a majority interest. The capital stock, £1,000,000, was 
promptly over-subscribed. Mr. Harmsworth has been in business for 
himself but eight years, but has in that time amassed a fortune of several 
millions. 


DISCOVERY has just been made of a new and hitherto unknown work by 
Wagner, entitled ‘Second Concert-Overture.” It is one of Wagner's first 
attempts, and has been discovered by Dr. Hegar at Zurich. When, in 1878, 
Dr. Hegar organized a celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
three grand Wagner concerts given at Zurich in 1852, Wagner, at his desire, 
requested his Paris publisher, Durand, to send him the original manu- 
scripts. After being used they were reconsigned to their capacious old 
parcels, and in reexamining these parcels the other day Dr. Hegar found 
the above-mentioned composition. 
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SCIENCE. 


SEEING THE HEART BEAT. 


HE production of shadow pictures of invisible objects by 
means of X rays has been so much improved of late that 
not only can the silhouettes of the bony frame of the body be seen 
easily in the fluoroscope, but even the larger and more opaque 
viscera become visible, so that it is possible actually to see the 
heart of a living man pulsating in his body, or rather the shadow 
of his heart beating in the shadow of his skeleton. An experi- 
ment of this kind recently performed at Michigan University is 
thus described in the Detroit /ree Press: 


“A most extraordinary series of experiments were tried last 
evening and to-night at the physical laboratory of the University 
of Michigan, under the direction of Prof. H. S. Carhart, assisted 
by Dean V. C. Vaughn, of the medical department, and Drs. W. J. 
Herdman and F. G. Novy. By means of skilfully contrived ap- 
paratus these gentlemen and a few invited guests were able to 
see the heart pulsations of a living man and watch the play of 
the bones in various parts of the body when in motion. It wasa 
marvelous sight, and one that inspired the less scientific behold- 
ers with profound awe.” 


After describing the now familiar apparatus for the production 
of the Réntgen phenomena—the Crookes tube, the induction-coil 
to excite it, and the screen covered with fluorescent material, on 
which the shadow picture was produced—the article goes on to 
detail some preliminary experiments, also familiar by this time 
to most people, such as the production of a Réntgen shadow of 
the skeleton of the hand on the screen, with accompanying motion 
of the bones in action. It proceeds: 


“Then Dr. Novy tried a few objects in the field, and finally sat 
before the tube and allowed the spectators to count his ribs, and 
suddenly it was discovered that the heart was visible, and that 
its pulsations could be watched and counted. The heart was 
misty in outline, not distinct like the bones, but there it was, 
moving regularly, and the spectator counted its pulsations while 
Dr. Herdman stood with his finger on Dr. Novy’s pulse to verify 
the count and make sure it was not the flickering of the light that 
misled the eye. . . . An effort will be made after a while to fix 
a large screen in a doorway, so that all of an audience in a dark 
room can see the pictures simultaneously, the room supplanting 
the box. In this way the whole skeleton of a man may perhaps 
be shown at once, and at the same time walking about.” 





PERCIVAL LOWELL’S WORK ON MARS. 


T is not often that a man turns astronomer with the avowed 
intention of spending his time and money in the investiga- 
tion of one particular planet. Yet this is just what Mr. Percival 
Lowell has done. We have had occasion to notice his observa- 
tions and theories more than once in these columns, but we have 
not been able to present in a compact form any information about 
Mr. Lowell himself. This we do herewith in the shape of a few 
paragraphs from an article entitled “‘ New Views About Mars,” in 
the Edinburgh Review, October. The writer reviews at one 
time books by Lowell, Flammarion, and Schiaparelli, but pays 
the American astronomer the compliment of devoting the greater 
part of the space to him. The reviewer begins with an amusing 
apology for his subject, as follows: 


“A lady of the inanely inquisitive kind having met an eminent 
astronomer, implored permission to ask him ome question. ‘Cer- 
tainly, madam,’ he replied, ‘if it isn’t about Mars.’ It was about 
Mars. That was the time of the great Mars boom, when public 
imbecility and journalistic enterprise combined to flood the papers 
and society with ‘news from Mars,’ and queries concerning Mars, 
most exasperating to grave thinkers and hard workers in science.” 
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He goes on to speak as follows of the American expert on this 
popular subject : 


“Mr. Lowell, as an astronomer, is a purely Martian product. 
Among the multitude caught by the wave of excited curiosity in 
1892, he alone held on to solid ground at the higher level of its 
crest. A typical Bostonian, he might, had the time served, been 
enumerated by the plucky little Sculpin at the ‘Professor’s Break- 
fast Table’ among the glories of that unique city. Until the 
turning-point came, Mr. Lowell’s career appears to have had no 
scientific relations; but we understand that he traveled, and 
wrote books about his travels; and he evidently possessed dollars 
at discretion. In May, 1894, he lectured before the Boston Scien- 
tific Society on the plan of work to be pursued at his new observa- 
tory. ‘This,’ he said, ‘may be put popularly as an investigation 
into the conditions of life in other worlds, including last, but not 
least, their habitability by beings like and unlike man. This is 
not the chimerical search some may suppose. On the contrary, 
there is strong reason to believe that we are on the eve of pretty 
definite discovery in the matter.’ 

“He started, then, with a strong prepossession; his language 
leaves us in little doubt that the conclusions ratified at Flagstaff 
had been reached before quitting Boston. Nevertheless, we can 
not but admire the energy and promptitude with which the prepa- 
rations needful for visual work were carried through. ‘Like an 
exhalation,’ a fine observatory rose near the town of Flagstaff, in 
Arizona, at an elevation of 7,300 feet above the sea. Besides 
other instruments, it contained an 18-inch equatorial by Brashear, 
the fine optical qualities of which were displayed to advantage 
under those serene skies. They were devoted to the study of 
Mars, and of nothing but Mars. From May 24, 1894, to April 3, 
1895, Mr. Lowell and his assistants, Mr. W. H. Pickering and 
Mr. Douglass—both of whom had observed Mars at Arequipa in 
1892—labored to unfold the secrets of a peopled world. The ac- 
cumulation of 917 careful drawings of its surface-markings were 
among the results secured, and the excellence of the telescopic 
‘seeing’ is attested by the wealth of new details represented in 
them. They constitute, indeed, a marked advance in Martian 
topography. Mr. Lowell is unquestionably a gifted observer; 
his map of Mars, constructed entirely from materials collected 
during one season, is a remarkable production; but... he has 
not always been keenly enough on his guard against the snares 
and pitfalls laid for those straining toward the uttermost limit of 
the visible.” 


Enough has been quoted to show that the reviewer, who is pre- 
sumably some English astronomer of eminence, while giving Mr. 
Lowell credit for his keenness of observation and undoubted con- 
tributions to astronomical knowledge, will have nothing to do 
with his theory that the so-called ‘‘canals” are gigantic irrigation 
works, and that they prove that Mars is inhabited by an order of 
beings of superior intelligence. He takes up argument after 
argument of Mr. Lowell’s, and after demolishing them all, at 
least to his own satisfaction, he reaches the following conclusion : 


“The extraordinary difficulty of interpreting the map of this 
planet can not legitimately be evaded by attributing its peculiar- 
ities to the intervention of engineering genius. The Alexander’s 
sword of cosmical intelligence, so freely wielded by Mr. Lowell, 
is not a scientific weapon. In physical investigations knots have 
to be untied, not cut. Upon the geometrical regularity of the 
canal system our author bases his chief argument for their artifi- 
cial production. Its ‘very aspect,’ he exclaims, ‘is such as to 
defy natural explanation.’ ‘Diversity in uniformity’ he takes to 
be distinctive of unassisted nature; while ‘too great regularity’ 
raises more than a suspicion ‘that some finite intelligence has been 
at work.’ The doubling of the canals, altho he has no recipe of 
explanation at hand for it, strengthens this persuasion. ‘It is 
the most artificial-looking phenomenon of an artificial-looking 
disk.’ 

“To the Greek mind, however, the making of the world was, it 
mignt be said, by rule and compass; the divine idea was essen- 
tially mathematical. Schiaparelli has made some admirable re- 
marks in this very connection. Speaking of Martian ‘germina- 
tions,’ he says: 

“*The geometry of nature is manifested in many other facts, 
which entirely exclude the idea of artificial labor. The perfect 
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spheroids of the heavenly bodies and the ring of Saturn were not 
constructed in a turning-lathe, and not with compasses has Iris 
described in the clouds her beautiful and regular arch. And what 
shall we say of the infinite variety of those exquisite and regular 
polyhedrons in which the world of crystals is so rich! In the 
organic world also, what wonderful geometry presides over the 
distribution of foliage on certain plants, orders the nearly sym- 
metrical star-like forms of flowers and marine animals, and pro- 
duces in the shell a perfect conical spiral excelling the finest 
masterpieces of Gothic architecture! In all these objects the 
geometrical figure is the simple and necessary consequence of the 
principles and laws which govern the physical and physiological 
world. That such principles and laws are but an indication cf a 
higher intelligent power we may admit; the admission has, how- 
ever, nothing to do with the present argument.’” 





THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES. 


XACTLY what ancient astronomers meant by this expres- 
sion, which is still common as a figure of speech, is ex- 
plained by M. L. Barré in the Revue Scientifigue (September 
26). The “spheres” of the phrase are not the planets, as is some- 
times incorrectly thought, but the “spheres” of the Ptoiemaic 
theory, which were the vast hollow globes that by their motion 
carried the planets around the central earth. M. Barré, after a 
brief sketch of the beginnings of astronomy, gives some interest- 
ing information about this particular part of the theory, in the 
passages which we translate below. Says the author: 


“Suppose a child or an uninstructed man, endowed with intel- 
ligence and powers of observation, to be placed in an elevated 
and well-exposed place. 

“Examining the movements of the stars he will remark at first 
the rising and setting of the sun, of the fixed stars, of the moon, 
and, after sometime, of the planets or wandering bodies, less 
numerous and more difficult to observe. 

“Let us disregard the comets, which are quite rare, and let us 
transport ourselves to the first epochs of humanity. 

“Our ancestors, the Chaldean shepherds, favored by the clear- 
est of skies, were first struck by the regularity of the rising and 
setting of the sun, which was for them, as for other peoples, the 
God of Day, the Beneficent Father to whom we owe heat and 
life, and who therefore had many worshipers. During clear 
nights, the stars offered to wondering eyes a grand spectacle that 
caused the Psalmist to exclaim: ‘The heavens declare the glory 
of God.’ But this is not all—see the moon appearing in the east 
as athin crescent. ... 

“After this, observations showed that the distances of the 
planets from the earth (including the sun and moon among them) 
was, in increasing order: 

“The moon, Mercury, Venus, the sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 

“The ancients enumerated seven planets, and the number seven 
being a ‘perfect’ number, no more could be found. . . . 

“It was remarked that the sun held the mid-position among 
the planets, a natural one on account of its importance.” 


After explaining the Ptolemaic theory of concentric spheres, 
adopted to explain the motion of the planets, each one of which 
was supposed to move with and on the surface of a vast trans- 
parent hollow globe of its own, having the earth for its center, 
the author proceeds to the more poetical part of his subject : 


“The poetic mind of the Orientals, passionately fond of music 
and struck with the beauty of the starry sky, naturally enough 
asked if the rotation of these spheres, turning one within another, 
ought not to produce sounds, and. . . the answer was in the 
affirmative. 

“After the time of Pythagoras, eight spheres were believed in, 
seven for the planets and one for the fixed stars. The diatonic 
scale having also eight notes separated by determinate intervals, 
if the spheres resounded according to the scale of the tones, their 
music would be harmonious, and we would also be able to deduce 
the distances of these planetS from theearth. The great philos- 
opher devoted himself attentively to this question. 

“The Greek lyres having but four strings, being named for this 
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reason fetrachords, gave ouly four fundamental tones. So, when 
it was desired to play a greater number, two tetrachords were 
joined, either by making one string common to both, as in Ter- 
pander’s cithara, which gave seven distinct notes, or by simply 
juxtaposing the two primitive lyres, which gave eight notes. 

“Leaving out the sphere of the fixed stars, Nicomachus took 
the first combination. On the contrary Pythagoras considered 
the eighth sphere, . . . and so took two complete tetrachords, 
adopting the following hypothesis : 

“«“The spheres give out sounds whose pitch (or vibration num- 
ber) is proportional totheir speed of rotation; the more rapid this 
rotation is, or, what amounts to the same thing, the farther re- 
moved the star is, the greater this number is, and the higher is 
the pitch.’ 

“It is then the sphere of the moon that gives the lowest sound, 
while that of the fixed stars gives the octave above, the sun pro- 
ducing an intermediate tone. 

“Each sphere vibrating in unison with a chord of the lyre, if 
we write the notes of the scale, beginning with 4/7, according to 
Burette, who has studied the music of the ancients, . . . weshall 
have the following results : 


Distance Distance 

Spheres. Notes. from Earth. Spheres. Notes. from Earth. 
Moon, Mi I Mars. Si ; 
Mercury. Fa 44 Jupiter. Do § 
Venus. Sol § 7 Saturn. Re 2 
Sun. La 3 Fixed Stars. Mi 2 


“If,-on the other hand, we hold with Montucla that the octave 
extended from Za to the La above, . . . we shall obtain the fol- 
lowing numbers : 


Distance Distance 

Spheres. Notes. fromearth. Spheres. Notes. from earth. 
Moon. La I Mars. Mi 3 
Mercury. Si 2 Jupiter. Fa H 
Venus. Do 5 Saturn. Sol p 
Sun. Re 3% Fixed Stars. La 2 


““We know that the mean distance of the moon from the earth 
is sixty times the earth’s radius, while that of the sun is 24,000 
times the earth’s radius, and that of the fixed stars may be con- 
sidered infinite. ‘The inanity of such a conception is therefore 
easily seen. 

“As a great popular idea is generally found in different socie- 
ties at the same degree of their intellectual evolution, we are not 
surprised to find in Koue-Yu, an ancient Chinese book nearly 
contemporaneous with Pythagoras, a long dissertation on the re- 
lations of the astronomic numbers with those that represent the 
notes of the scale, their intervals and accord. 

“The book of Job tells us that the morning stars sing together. 

“The ancient legends of India relate that the sounds emitted 
by the stars form a melodious music, a concert of the Ghandar- 
vas or heavenly musicians. If we do not often hear these har- 
monies, say these legends, it is because of habit, which dulls 
our sensibilities. 

“To explain our incapacity tc grasp the sounds of the celestial 
concert, the Pythagoreans, remarking that a government that 
carries us with it can only be perceived when it ceases or at least 
is modified in some way, say that the harmony of the spheres 
could be perceived only if it should absolutely cease. 

“According to Clement of Alexandria, the sun sheds his light 
on the six other planets that accompany him, to the harmonies of 
divine music. 

“Tycho Brahe did not believe in the celestial concert, but he 
asks why we do not hear the whistling of the earth as it rushes 
through space. 

“We might ask the same question with more reason, for we 
know, as he did not, that the earth moves with a speed of 29.6 
kilometers [18.4 miles] a second in celestial space. But we know 
also that these regions are void, or contain only a relatively neg- 
ligeable quantity of cosmic matter. 

“Besides, our planet is surrounded with an atmosphere compar- 
able to the skin of a peach; this substance softens shocks and 
deadens any noises that might be made. Sometimes, neverthe- 
less, small bodies, as large as a pin’s head, or a walnut, or a 
hen’s egg, rarely larger, meet our globe. If they traverse the 
edge of the atmosphere only, they are heated, become incan- 
descent, and vanish in a trail of light; these are the so-called 
‘shooting-stars.’ If they fall hissing to earth or plow through 
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the air, lighting it up brilliantly, and then explode in a shower of 
stones, these are called meteorites or bolides, whose noise 
scarcely reminds us of the ‘harmony of the spheres.’”— 7yrans- 
lated for Tue Literary DIGEsT. 





AN INCLINED ELEVATOR. 


RECENT invention that may possibly replace the stairways 

now used to gain access to elevated railroad platforms, 
public buildings, and similar places, is the inclined elevator, 
which might perhaps he better described as a continuously mov- 
ing inclined plane. One of these “elevators” was operated for 
two weeks last summer at the old Iron Pier, Coney Island, and 
is said to have been a success. The working of the device is thus 
described by The Electrical World (November 34) : 


“The operation of the elevator may be described as follows: 
The moving incline upon which the passengers step is practically 
an endless iron link belt of special construction passing around 
pairs of sprocket wheels at the top and bottom of the machine. 
The surface upon which the feet of the passengers rest consists 
of aseries of longitudinal ridges having a corrugated upper sur- 
face which supports the feet comfortably and securely. In as- 
cending, as the passengers reach the upper end, their feet are slid 
upon a comb-like landing, while the ridges pass between its teeth 
so that it is not necessary for the person to step off at this point. 
It is stated that there is no danger whatever of being caught 
at the landing, and to test this feature cotton waste rags thrown 
upon the moving incline were deposited upon the comb landing 
without becoming entangled. 

“The incline has a speed of about 80 feet per minute, and the 
hand-rail is movable at the same speed as the incline itself. The 
hand-rail consists of an endless chain passing over sprocket 
wheels at both ends and concealed in the casings, as shown in 
our first illustration, Fig. 1. At the top of the links of the 
sprocket chain is riveted a molded rubber cover which presents a 
comfortable hold for the hand and makes it impossible for the 
fingers to rub against any of the stationary parts. 

“The elevator carried about 3,000 passengers per hour, taking 
2% horse-power for the work, while when running without any 
load about one quarter horse-power was consumed. By using a 


motor running at a speed of 600 revolutions per minute directly 
connected to the usual form of worm gearing it was found to bea 
simple matter to attain a speed at the driving-shaft of about 15 
revolutions per minute, thus providing a very simple mechanical 
construction, positive in its action and almost noiseless. The 


























FIG. 1. 
(By courtesy of Zhe Electrical World.) 


elevator is under perfect control, and can be stopped and started 
by simply pressing a button. 

“In large stores, or any public places where crowds are to be 
handled, the elevator will be run continuously, but in smaller 
places, where there is not much traffic, it may be run only during 
the time needed to convey customers from one level to the other. 
With such a device as this in operation the second floors of many 
stores could be rendered available for business purposes which 
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are not now used on account of the necessity to climbstairs. An- 
other field of usefulness for these elevators would be at the sta- 
tions of elevated railways and at terminal railway-stations, where 





FIG. 2. 
(By courtesy of Zhe Electrical World.) 


the waiting-rooms are above the sidewalk level, and a device of 
this sort for the patrons of the roads would no doubt be appre- 
ciated.” 





WHAT IS A CURE? 


OME of the most celebrated controversies in history are 
found, on analysis, to reduce to a question of definition, and 
the same is true with regard to many popular subjects of modern 
debate. The question of the efficacy of various so-called “cures” 
may be put in the same category: everything depends on what 
we mean by a “cure” or by “cured,” and this is especially true 
with regard to some of the most terrible and persistent maladies, 
such ascancer. Zhe Hospfita/ (October 24) heads an article with 
the question in the title above, and says regarding it: 


“In regard tosome diseases this might seem a foolish question. 
When the patient is well he is ‘cured’—whether by nature or by 
art has nothing to do with the matter, he is ‘cured.’ But there 
are maladies in which the problem is much more complex, and in 
which it is by no means easy to say whether a second attack is 
due to an imperfect cure in the first instance, or is the result of a 
persistence of that constitutional peculiarity by virtue of which 
the disease has been able to inflict itself upon the patient on each 
occasion. 

“In regard to cancer and its curability, this question is not only 
of great interest to the unfortunate sufferers, but is of the ex- 
tremest importance to the surgeon who kas to decide upon treat- 
ment, for his readiness to perform large operations hinges upon 
his confidence in being able by them to remove the whole of the 
disease. Unless a surgeon were able to offer to his patient at 
least a fair probability of a ‘cure,’ it is hardly to be imagined that 
he could persuade his patient to undergo, any more than he 
would be likely himself to undertake, such extensive operations 
as are now performed for the removal of cancer of the breast. 
Yet it is maintained by some that in all ordinary cases of this 
disease infection of bone marrow occurs within six months of the 
inception of the malady, and that when that event has taken 
place, ‘cure’ is out of the question. Many things arise in regard 
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to this which it would be quite out of the question to attempt to 
discuss in a short article. It does, however, seem worth while 
to point out that the dread of marrow infection has not prevented 
those who believe in it from practising extensive operations, even 
altho they may do so with but little hope of a complete and radi- 
cal cure, and we can not but feel that behind the assertion that 
marrow infection takes place within six months of the inception 
of the cancerous processes, there lingers the idea, and in fact 
the hope, that this infection may be so slow in its develop- 
ment as really to approximate rather to what some might call 
a constitutional tendency than to the progressive and spread- 
ing disease which we are apt to associate with the word ‘in- 
fection.’ 

“Are we not then playing upon words? Even those who: be- 
lieve most strongly in the local origin of cancer, and in its cure 
by operation, admit that cases do occur in which a very late re- 
currence does take place, altho, in view of the steady diminution 
of recurrences in cases which have safely tided over a few years, 
they have come to adopt Volkmann’s rule, to assume that a 
patient who shows no disease for three years after an operation 
may be looked upon as cured, and to ascribe disease appearing 
locally at a later period to a fresh development, and not to a res- 
idue left by the old condition; while those who maintain that, 
after cancer has existed for a few months, cure is impossible, also 
admit that people may live for years without suffering from any 
influence upon the health, even tho they have a marrow infection 
which may ultimately cause trouble. 

“There is, however, a considerable practical difference between 
the disciples of the two schools. Both would operate, and both 
would agree that success depends largely on early and extensive 
removal of the disease; but the one would continue to urge ex- 
tensive operations in the hope of cure in cases so advanced in 
regard to time that in the view of the other all hope of cure was 
past, and dangerous operative proceedings were unjustifiable. It 
is an anxious question, and one that can only be decided by 
counting cures and observing dates, and certainly of late years 
those who have operated boldly and freely even in advanced cases 
have had great reward; altho still it may be said that there is no 
common ground as to ‘ what is a cure?’” 





Under Water for Eighteen Hours.—‘“An Italian in- 
ventor named Corzetto,” says La /rance Militaire, as translated 
in The Scientific American, “has constructed an apparatus which 
he calls a‘ methydric sphere,’ and by means of which he professes 
to be able to descend to any depth in the sea. In his experiment 
at Spezzia he stored some two thousand cubic feet of compressed 
air in his apparatus, which he entered with two friends, and 
which was then lowered to a depth of some thirty feet. As after 
the expiration of nine hours the ‘sphere’ had not yet been seen to 
reascend to the surface, a message was sent to the admiral in 
command of the Naval Department, who at once sent a diver to 
the spot. The‘sphere’ was found still resting on the sea bottom, 
but the diver heard nothing in answer to his knocks. Some 
barges having been brought to the spot by a tug, the ‘sphere’ 
was hauled up with ropes, and as soon as it emerged its door was 
opened, and the inventor appeared with a livid face and half 
asphyxiated. His two companions were unconscious, but were 
quickly resuscitated. They had remained eighteen hours under 
water. The inventor explains that so farall his experiments were 
successful, but on this occasion when he intended to return to the 
surface the air pressure at his command proved insufficient to 
expel the water ballast, of about two tons weight, which had so 
far kept his appliance submerged, and hence they had to remain 
where they were until rescued. At any rate, three persons were 
enabled to remain under water for eighteen hours, and this ex- 
periment may not be without significance as regards the much- 
discussed problem of submarine navigation.” 





Vaccination and the Gloucester Smallpox Epi- 
demic.—Regarding the bearing of the recent epidemic of small- 
pox in Gloucester, England, on the vaccination question, about 
which there has beer some controversy and which has already 
been discussed in these columns, the report of the official commis- 
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sion appointed to investigate the matter speaks in no uncertain 
terms. Says 7he American Medico-Surgical Bulletin: 


“As the report stands it is overwhelmingly against the anti- 
vaccinationists, both verbally and statistically, and upon them 
must fall the tremendous responsibility of 441 deaths from the 
scourge. In the year 1887 the Board of Guardians voted bya 
majority of two to give up. . . vaccination. . . . Nine years 
later 2,036 were attacked by smallpox, and of these 21.7 per cent. 
died.” 


A significant fact is that only 9.2 per cent. of the deaths occurred 
among people who had been vaccinated, but in not a single in- 
stance among these had the individual been reinoculated during 
the past ten years. Quoting again: 


“Numerous instances are given of the infection of the one or 

more unvaccinated members of families or of bodies of public 
servants, while those recently vaccinated escaped to a man. 
Furthermore there are given [in the report] important examples 
of the power of prompt revaccination to stay the epidemic when 
it had already invaded families and large public institutions. In 
fact, no one but the most stubbornly opinionated could fail to be 
convinced by the testimony adduced in the investigation. 
If it can be demonstrated, as in the case of smallpox, that prophy- 
lactic measures will effectually prevent the development and ex- 
tension of (any) contagion, by all means let the ignorant and the 
unreasoning be constrained to submit to such simple measures 
as shall contribute to the safety of the great majority.” 





An Iron Tree.—“A remarkable discovery is narrated by 
Professor Carter to the Academy of Sciences of Philadelphia, as 
being made lately near Three Tans, Montgomery county, Pa.,” 
says The Railway Review (Chicago, November 7). “In a 
sandstone quarry at that place an iron tree has been found em- 
bedded in the rock ten feet below the surface. The tree is about 
18 feet long and 18 inches in diameter, and has been completely 
turned to iron, or rather tothe iron ore known as brown hematite; 
and Professor Carter accounts for the phenomena by the fact that 
the shales and the sandstones in that neighborhood are covered 
with red oxid of iron, and sometimes with brown hematite. It 
is presumed that the iron ore was reduced by organic matter, and 
that it was made soluble in water containing carbonic-acid gas; 
then, as the water holding the iron in solution came in contact 
with the tree, the iron was precipitated on the latter, and there 
was an interchange of vegetable and mineral matter, so that the 
rocks were relieved of their coloring and the tree took it up.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


KRAUS, a German chemist, has, according to 7he Pharmaceutical Era, 
investigated the extent and purpose of the rise of temperature at the time 
of flowering within the spathe of various species of plants. In one, “he 
found this elevation to take place only in the daytime, the maximum 
attained being 38.5° C., or 11.7 degrees above that of the air.” In 
another, .“‘the period of maximum elevation is more variable, but it is 
never inthe night. In this order the seat of the elevation of temperature 
is not the reproductive organs themselves, but the club-shaped appendix 
to the inflorescence, and it is accompanied by a rapid consumption of 
starch and sugar. All the plants in which this phenomenon occurs are 
entomophilous [frequented by insects],and Dr. Stahl sees in it a contri- 
vance for attracting insects to assist in pollination.” 


THE preparation of opium in India is carried on as follows, according to 
Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly: ‘* The people commence to collect the 
drug early in May. The poppy-head is lanced in the afternoon, and the 
opium which exudes and dries during the night is collected into copper 
pots early the following morning. It is kept in store in these pots until 
required for exportation. Then it is taken out of the pots and sorted. For 
the succeeding manipulations, each workman has a smooth board, about 
twenty-three inches long and eleven inches broad. He takes from the 
bulk about one pound of the crude opium, and rubs it on the board for a 
short time, then puts it in the sun for ten minutes, and afterward takes it 
into the shade and rubs it continuously with an iron implement, something 
like a small solid spade, until it dries up to a certain degree. It is then col- 
lected into a mass and heated in trays over a small charcoal fire until 
plastic. Each man then takes a quarter of a pound, and kneads it again 
on the board until it dries up to the standard degree and assumes a golden- 
yellow color. It is next made up into cakes of one pound each, which are 


wrapped up in paper and placed in tin boxes, in layers alternating with 
poppy chaff. These tin boxes are packed in wooden ones covered with 
hide and gunny, and the opium is then ready for exportation.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


WHY. CAN NOT CHRISTIANITY INFLUENCE 
THE MOSLEM? 


NE of the saddest facts in the records of modern mission 
enterprise and success is the refusal of the Mohammedan 
world to yield to the influence of the Gospel. The converts from 
Islam to Christianity are few and far between. Again, in the 
contest for the supremacy of Africa that has been carried on for 
years between the representatives of the Man of Nazareth and the 
prophet of Mecca it is often claimed that the latter have decidedly 
the advantage, and that a Mohammedan and not a Christian civi- 
lization will be the future destiny of the Dark Continent. It is 
interesting on this point to hear what so thorough an Orientalist 
as Prof. A. Socin, of the University of Leipsic, has to say on this 
problem. He does so, in response to a request of the editor, in 
the Christliche Welt, No. 41. We quote his sentiments in sub- 
stance : 


A type of religious thought which, like Islam, is an absolute 
and complete fixture in itself is naturally very difficult to influ- 
ence. It is also hard to deny that the character of the Moham- 
medan religion is such as to satisfy the real wants of the Orientals 
and to do so in a very skilful way, and that under existing cir- 
cumstances this religion actually is the most natural religion for 
these people. It is such because it represents the principle of 
absolute authority. ‘This is secured already by an adaptation of 
the old Jewish metaphysical conception of an absolute mono- 
theism. Allah is the absolute ruler of the universe and acts in 
the manner of an Oriental despot, doing what he wishes and be- 
cause he wishes it. Men are merely his slaves, and of them he 
demands a slavish obedience and submission. Allah bestows 
the good and the bad, fortune and misfortune, in accordance with 
his own arbitrary will. He has his own court and his favorite 
courtiers. He is the idealized and deified Oriental potentate, and 
Islam comes natural to the Oriental type of mind and thought. 

The conception of God as maintained by Mohammedanism has 
its good sides too, and it is not surprising that this religion and 
the civilization it represents should appeal strongly to the sym- 
pathies of the blacks of Africa. On the other hand the Islam 
conception of God lacks entirely the moral side and aims only at 
the production of fear in the hearts of its devotees. Yet even in 
this weakness it is in harmony with Eastern ways of regarding 
the relation of superior to inferior. Mohammedanism is thus as 
it were the za/¢zona/ religion for the East. 

The same is true when looked at from another point of view. 
The chief medium or connection between Allah and man is the 
prophetic office. But also in regard to this dogma the Moslems 
have such mechanical ideas that all possibility of progressive 
development of religious thought is excluded. The Islam relig- 
ion, based upon former revelations of Judaism and Christianity, 
which of course Mohammed entirely misunderstood, represents in 
the eyes of its adherents the highest stage and richest and fullest 
development of divine revelation. According to Mohammed’s 
revelation absolute and blind submission is demanded, on the 
ground that it intrinsically is superior to the preceding revela- 
tions, which the Moslem acknowledges, but only as inferior man- 
ifestations of God’s will and truth. The Koran, accordingly, is 
the highest truth of God to man, and its authority must be abso- 
lute. A culture or civilization, or religion, based upon what the 
Mohammedan regards as an inferior revelation, in his eyes has 
no claims for acceptance or favor. According to the later dog- 
matics of Mohammedanism the Koran is the eternal truth as it 
was from the beginning, the absolute word of Allah. And as a 
corollary and second fundamental requirement of Islam we have 
the absolute authority of the prophet, which authority is based 
upon the clear and outspoken demand of the Koran. The relig- 
ious duties have been so impressed upon the Oriental mind that 
not even the greatest free-thinkers among the Moslems venture 
to dispute these two dogmas, the authority of the Koran and the 
prophetic office of Mohammed. Among them these doctrines, 
especially the second, does the service which is the ideal aim of 
the dogma of the infallibility of the Pope. The teachings belong 
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to the marrow and sinew of Mohammedanism and furnish an in- 
surmountable obstacle to the influences of Christianity, which 
must begin with antagonizing these principles. Then, too, Mo- 
hammed has rejected Christian doctrines essential to the very 
elements and fundamentals of faith. Thus his decided: rejection 
of the divinity of Christ makes it impossible for the Mohammedan 
properly to appreciate the character and person of Jesus, 

Another reason why Mohammedanism so directly appeals to 
Oriental thought and ideas is because of the sensual character of 
his creed, the joys of Paradise, etc., promised to his followers, 
which makes it practically impossible for them to appreciate, or 
even understand, a religion of so deeply a spiritual character as 
Christianity. It is true that Moslem savants have tried hard to 
interpret these sensual features out of the Koran and the Moham- 
medan dogmatics and ethics, by understanding these things 
figuratively; but in the minds of the common Moslem these words 
mean exactly what they say and in a decided way give shape and 
form to his religious convictions. Hence it is that the Moslem 
can not understand morals of the type demanded by Christianity. 
In his creed the highest law is that of obedierce to the revelation 
of the Koran. 

These and similar data furnish the why and wherefore for the 
failure of Christianity to influence the Mohammedan world, 
Whether any other methods than that of plain Gospel proclama- 
tion could be adopted and achieve better results is a question 
beyond the province of this article. But Islam’s hold on the 
East is based upon the fact that it is the natural religion of the 
Orientals.— 7ranslated for THe Literary DicEst. 





PRESENT ATTITUDE OF THE HIGHER 
CRITICS. 


” an editorial article on the present attitude of the Higher 

Critics toward the Old Testament, the New York Odserver 
says that these advanced thinkers are being driven at last, from 
sheer necessity, to take the position that the authoritative stand- 
ing of the Old Testament can not be maintained in the presence 
of advanced critical methods and teachings. In other words, in 
order to be consistent it has become necessary for these critics to 
reject the Old Testament as a basis of Christian doctrine, and 
seek to divorce the Christian system from the prechristian liter- 
ature of Israel. Reference is made to a discussion on these 
points which has been in progress for some time in the CArzst- 
liche Welt, of Leipsic, Germany, the exponent of the Ritschl 
school, in which, it is said, several writers have boldly taken the 
position that Christianity is not, after all, a development from 
Old-Testament sources and promises. 7he Observer continues 
from this: 


“It is interesting to observe the kaleidoscopic variations of this 
perplexing and embarrassing problem. Just in recent months it 
has developed into the problem, ‘What was Christ's attitude 
toward the Old Testament?’ On this theme a half-dozen promi- 
nent theologians of the Fatherland have recently published bro- 
chures. The most characteristic of them all is that by Meinhold, 
of Bonn, who claims that Christ maintained a double attitude 
toward the Old Testament, according to the one sharing in ex- 
ternals the opinion of the day on date, authorship, authority, etc., 
of these writings; while according to the other he broke entirely 
with the contents and authority of these books. 

“Another phase of the problem is the question whether the Old 
Testament should continue to be used in Christian education of 
youth, or not; and if so, in what shape? Here again the ad- 
vanced men are beginning to be consistent, demanding either 
that the newer critical views should be taught already to the chil- 
dren in school and in catechetical instruction, others insisting 
that the Old Testament should be discarded altogether in this 
work; while still a third party would reject the historical books, 
but retain the prophetical in the curriculum of Christian schools. 

“These discussions have the interest of showing that consist- 
ency of thought, like water, must find its own level; and that in 
critical circles, too, it is being acknowledged that with the adop- 
tion of the extreme critical methods and teachings in Bible study 
current in our times the authority of the Old Testament as a book 
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of religious teachings for the Christians cam mot be maintained. 
The one must, by logical necessity, modify the other. It is a 
source of some sad satisfaction that these warnings of conserva- 
tive men are by the confessions of liberal critics mow acknowl- 
edged to have been well founded.” 





BISHOP VINCENT’S ORTHODOXY. 


PAINFUL controversy has been started in some of the Te- 
ligious papers concerning the orthodoxy of no less a person- 

age than Bishop John H. Vincent of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In the first place, the general charge is made that the 
famous school at Chautauqua, of which Bishop Vincent is the 
leader and controlling spirit, has been “broadening in the wrong 
direction ;” that among its popular lectures a “conspicuous place 
has been given to those who have no sympathy with the Evangel- 
ical churches.” A 





more specific charge 
is that, at a certain 
meeting at Chautau- 
qua last August, 
Bishop Vincent said 
that “the divinity of 
Christ is not an es- 
sential article of the 
Christian faith.” 
This particular 
statement first ap- 
peared in a letter 
written by a South- 
ern Presbyterian 
The 
Christian Observer 
Ky. 


Portions of this let- 


clergyman to 
of Louisville, 


ter were copied in 

The Presbyterian 

Banner of Pitts- 
burg, The 
*Pres byterian of 
Philadelphia, with editorial comment. At this point, Dr. Buckley, 
of the New York Christian A dvocatc, took up the matter and wrote 
to Bishop Vincent, asking if the utterances attributed to him had 
been correctly reported. In reply to this, the Bishop telegraphed 
as follows: “The quotation sent is a gross misrepresentation. It 
could scarcely more perfectly misrepresent what I said.” Upon 
this denial, the New York Advocate and the Pittsburg Christian 
Advocate joined in an indignant protest against the action of 
The Banner in giving its editorial indorsement to the charge 
against the Bishop, saying that it (7e Banner) should now 
either “substantiate its statements, or retract them.” 

In its issue of November 4, The Presbyterian Banner returns 
to the subject in a two-column editorial in which it refuses to re- 
tract anything, but proceeds, instead, in an attempt to substan- 
tiate the main charge against Bishop Vincent, namely, his say- 
ing that the divinity of Christ is not an essential article of the 
Christian faith. On this point 7he Banner sums up its evidence 
under the following heads: 














and 


JOHN H. VINCENT. 


“1, The author of the article in 7he Christian Observer, Sep- 
tember 9, 1896. 

“2. A correspondent of the Presbyterian writes: ‘I conversed 
with a number of persons about what was said by Bishop Vincent 
upon that occasion, among them ten or more able ministers of the 
Presbyterian Church, and all of them were shocked and outraged 
by what was said or implied by him.’ Moreover he adds: ‘I am 
able to prove the truth of what is stated anywhere and before any 
i* hunal.’ 

“3, At least four Presbyterian ministers and a very intelligent 
lady from Pittsburg and its neighhe-:00d were present at the 
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time, and declare that the bishop said what the writer in 7he 
Christian Observer charged upon him. This utterance was so 
remarkable and so shocking to them that they made it a subject 
of prolonged conversation. 

“4. But if possible still more decided testimony is found the 
next morning in 7he Assembly Heraild, controlled by Bishop 
Vincent, which said editorially that ‘ Bishop Vincent had said that 
it was not necessary to believe in the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ in order to be saved.’ Certainly that journal would not 
misrepresent Bishop Vincent. That statement was published 
where it was made, was read by those who heard what the bishop 
said, and was circulated while the bishop himself was actually at 
Chautauqua. Yet no contradiction was given, no complaint was 
made. 

“This cumulative testimony leaves Bishop Vincent and those 
who rushed so speedily and so confidently to his defense in a sorry 
plight, which gives us no pleasure, but which is necessary to our 
own protection.” 


The Northwestern Christian Advocate (Chicago) defends 
Bishop Vincent to the extent of a column under the heading “ Or- 


thodoxy, Heterodoxy, and Doxy.” It says: 


“We have added reason to respect Bishop Vincent because he 
has not considered it vital to his reputation to rush into explana- 
tions every time some gossip tells a discounting story about him. 
The man who maintains a standing army to protect his good 
name simply volunteers the very conditions which make people 
think that he is consciously on the defensive. Russia’s military 
peace-footing is immense and admirable, but it compels every 
other nation to ruin itself to be similarly ready for defense. The 
expansive territory of the United States is amply safe with its 
little brigade of volunteer soldiers, who serve principally to re- 
quest Americans to ‘keep off the grass.” Nervous people betray 
conscious want of self-respect, or suggest to their enemies that 
just one more little push will surely topple their little cosmos into 
the dust. Habitual attitudes of defense pique the aggressive, 
Some one asserted recently that Bishop Vincent fairly abandoned 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ in some somewhat private 
lecture at Chautauqua last summer. ‘The matter trickled into the 
press, and we are sorry to recall the fact that the papers of a sis- 
ter church were quite active in the arraignment of the ‘heterodox 
Methodist bishop.’ The substantial facts are: The heart of a 
lady whose training has been Unitarian was touched by the 
awakening ministry of the third person in the Godhead. She 
was tenderly willing to obey Christ, but was, of course, utterly 
unable to define the Trinity, or penetrate that mystery of ‘Christ 
manifest in the flesh,’ whose humanly intellectual explanation 
was beyond the ability of Paul, who frankly admitted the fact. 
Bishop Vincent told the sincere lady that spiritual things are 
spiritually understood; that Jesus Christ reveals Himself to the 
humble, obedient soul; that the Triune Godhead is not amenable 
to the rationalizing mathematics whose jurisdiction is not con- 
ceded or contemplated; that there is a higher tribunal whose 
supreme presidency and sublime priesthood is Love; that the 
ineffable ministry of Christ and the Holy Spirit condescends to 
men and women of spiritual low estate; that while logicians for- 
ever stumble among the intricacies of egotistic presumptions, the 
lowly Nazarene comes to those who seek Him, and that all genu- 
ine doubts shall be solved according to the inspired words—‘ The 
work of righteousness shall be in peace; and the effect of right 
eousness, quietness, and assurance forever.’” 


After some further observations to the effect that much ado has 
been made about nothing, 7he Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate concludes: 


“We are not writing this to defend the bishop, since he needs 
no defense. For that very reason we have been silent, tho others 
have sincerely thought it best to demur against the wrong done an 
innocent human helper. We have been in some conferences this 
autumn where Bishop Vincent presided, and where his spiritual 
ministry made deep and lasting impressions. He who may have 
read the extremer and more unjust statement of the bishop’s 
alleged doctrinal treason would have been deeply self-rebuked if 
he has given one instant of assent to the unjust imputations. 
Any man who can tenderly expound the inner significance of the 
divine message of the New Testament, as we heard it set forth, 
must be near to the heart of God. the divine Christ. 


We have no 
right to say this, but we—sa_ i+ ” 
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POPE LEO AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


HE Pope’s encyclical on Anglican Orders has been accepted 
very generally as a matter of course, and as closing the 
chapter opened by Lord Halifax’s'Church Union. Before the 
subject is dismissed, however, it will be of interest to hear what 
Lord Halifax has had to say concerning the encyclical. In the 
London 7zmes (October 20) a speech by him the night before, at 
a meeting of the Church Union, is reported at length. After re- 
stating and defending the motives that have actuated the Union 
in the overtures for reunion, his lordship said, referring evidently 
to the opposition from Cardinal Vaughan : 


‘““When an opportunity, which was none of our making, seemed 
to be opening out for showing those from whom we had long been 
estranged, and who, for the most part, were strangely ignorant 
of our affairs, all that God had done for the Church of England in 
the past—all, more especial::, that He had been doing for our 
own souls by the great revival of spiritual life and earnestness 
vouchsafed to us during the last sixty years—how, I say, was this 
effort to break down the mountain of misunderstanding which 
kept us apart met by those of our countrymen who most of all had 
it in their power to help forward the good cause? Can it be said 
with truth, at least of those who spoke on their behalf, that they 
showed any desire to meet us half-way? Was there any evidence 
of that spirit of love which endeavors to put the most favorable 
construction on the past where a choice is possible between two 
alternatives? Nay, is not the very opposite the case? Have we 
not been met by a determination to make the very worst instead 
of the best of the Church of England, by a total inability to look 
at alleged facts except in the narrowest and most party spirit? 
The inspirations of love and sympathy—those keys by which all 
who will can learn so much—have been conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, and, looking back over that wonderful revival with which 
it has pleased God to bless the Church of England during the last 
fifty years, they could find nothing better to say of it than that it 
was the work of Satan, who by an imitation of the true church 
was endeavoring to keep souls from the truth. Our Lord had 
been among us, healing the sick, giving sight to the blind, and 
letting the captives go free, and they said it was the work of the 
enemy of souls. It is an awful responsibility to attribute to 
Beelzebub what may be the work of the Holy Ghost; but the ser- 
vant is not above his Master, and to that Master we are content 
to leave ourselves.” 


It has been suggested that possibly Lord Halifax, or at least 
many of his adherents, would now be driven to abandon the 
Church of England and seek entrance into the Church of Rome. 
But the following further extract from the speech indicates no 
such disposition : 


“When we are told that all men combine in the assertions that 
our sacraments are shams and our absolutions worthless, we reply 
with St. Paul, ‘that we know in whom we have believed,’ and 
that we are content to trust our souls to Him in life, in death, and 
on that great day when before all the world the truth will be 
vindicated. We have used the sacraments entrusted to and ad- 
ministered by the Church of England as effectual signs of grace, 
and as conveying to our souls and bodies the grace which they 
represent. They have produced in us the effect which God’s 
word has told us to expect from them. They have been the 
spring, the support, the center of our whole spiritual life, and to 
ask us to believe that all the time such sacraments were fictitious, 
empty signs of man’s invention, is to induce us to disbelieve, not 
merely in the sacraments we have received, but in the reality of 
sacramental grace altogether. To assert such things is to make 
Him who is the truth itself the accomplice of a lie. It is to pre- 
pare an arm which the unbelieving world will not be slow to use 
against the Roman Church herself. No, I say it advisedly, I 
would willingly die if God gave me the grace rather than seem to 
impute such treachery to God, or imply by any act of mine that 
all [have known of my Lord’s love and goodness to me was a 
snare andasham. It would have beenagreat happiness if Rome 
had done the Church of England justice. It would not only have 
removed a great obstacle to reunion, but it would have inclined 
the minds of all to listen favorably to explanations which might 
have prepared the way for peace. Not for a long time will Rome 
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have such an opportunity again. It was said by Urban VIII. of 
the popes, his predecessors, Paul IV., Pius V., and Paul V., that 
they were responsible for the loss of England. It will perhaps 
be said of Leo XIII. that he threw away the opportunity he had 
himself created for healing the schism.” 


The last public words uttered by the late Primate of England, 
Dr. Benson, referred to this same subject. They were written by 
him on his way to Hawarden and corrected just before leaving 
Mr. Gladstone’s house to attend the service in which he was 
stricken down. They are as follows: 


“Some letters which I receive expect (I believe mistakenly) that 
positiveness of assertion may still have an effect on some who 
mistook the kindliness of a personage for the thawing of the frozen 
church-policy to which he is committed. If there remain any 
such, after the strong disavowals that have been made, they 
ought not to be thrown over, they are the very persons to be 
treated with tenderness. 

“T write these to say that a statement will shortly appear which 
may, I hope, comfort any who think it is required. Infallibility 
has, happily, this time ventured on reasons. But the subject of 
orders, as needful to a perfectly constituted church, has been as 
jealously scrutinized in England as by Rome, and with much 
more knowledge of facts. Authorities of theirs have till lately, 
at any rate, taught mere ludicrous fables about English orders, 
and the late papal document exhibits ignorances of which their 
own scholars and critics are as well aware as we. The result of 
scrutiny with that fuller knowledge was, and is, to establish that 
our holy orders are identical with those of the whole Catholic 
Church. They are in origin, continuity, matter, form, intention, 
and all that belongs to them, identical accordingly with those of 
the Church of Rome, except in the one modern point of subjection 
to the Pope, on which point at the Reformation we deliberately 
resumed our ancient concurrence with the whole Catholic world 
besides. There is not a break anywhere in our orders, sacra- 
ments, creeds, scriptures, spiritual gifts, in all that compacts and 
frames the ‘holiness’ of the ‘one Catholic Apostolic Church’ of 
the ages. 

“And, as it would be an evil unfaithfulness to saddle with for- 
eign allegiance the gifts that we derive from Christ, so now this 
remarkable challenge, with its accompanying offers, undoubtedly 
moves churchmen to consider what we are exposed to through 
our unworthy separations, to be really in love with unity at home 
as well as abroad, not to be deceived by pretensions to unity and 
assertions which have historically created the widest and deepest 
of all separations, but to draw closer together in faith, firmness, 
and forbearance.” 





Mrs. Humphry Ward on the Mission of Uni- 
tarians.—In opening a Unitarian bazar at Chesterfield, Eng- 
land, lately, Mrs. Humphry Ward delivered an address which is 
thus summarized by 7he St. James's Gazette: 


“She said the task which fell to Unitarians was more than a 
mere guarding of opportunities. They were the only avowed 
representatives in English religious life of the remarkable move- 
ment, influencing other religious bodies throughout the world, 
which, starting from the German universities, was penetrating 
the German Church, seemed to be transforming the Church of 
Scotland, and was everywhere influencing the opinions and be- 
liefs of the Church of England, in spite of the powerful resistance 
by the romance of faith which was the creation of the High- 
Church party. The movement was a reconstructive as well as a 
nationalizing one, and its reconstructive side was infinitely the 
most important. In Germany thecritical movement, after having 
had its way with the older conceptions of miracle and dogma, 
was now issuing in books of fervent personal piety—books which 
sought to realize anew the relation of the Master of our faith to 
the Christian soul and of both to God; and in the manufacturing 
towns and rural villages men within the national church were 
trying to work out the new knowledge, to moralize and spiritual- 
ize it, to bring it into life. In England that seemed to be the 
great task set in a special sense to Unitarian congregations. 
What was wanted now was not criticism, not rationalism—they 
had abundance of them; it was enthusiasm, faith, imagination. 
The new things were no less lovely than the old, but they wanted 
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their new language. In that new language art and beauty must 
bear a living part. The new church buildings should be beauti- 
ful, the new worship should be beautiful—they must be so if they 
were to appeal to and to satisfy the human creature as a whole.” 





PRINCESS HELENE BECOMES A CATHOLIC. 


RINCESS HELENE of Montenegro is now the wife of the 
Crown Prince of Naples. Before the ceremony was per- 
formed, however, it was essential to the interests of the kingdom 
that the Princess abandon the Greek Catholic Church and be- 
come a member of the Roman Catholic Church. A writer in the 
London Sfectator 
gives the following 
as the adjuration 
required of her, 
and which was 
drawn up by Mons. 
Genneri, Bishop of 
Couversans and as- 
sessor of the Holy 
Office : 

“IT, Helene Petro- 
vicz, Princess of 
Montenegro, be- 
lieve and profess 
all that is taught 
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«Eres edie Ay. Se by the Holy Mother 
SS agen poe 8 Church Catholic 
i hee k Sat Apostolic Roman. 

FONE Slim ' I believe in God 


the Father A\l- 
mighty, Creator 
and Maker of 
heaven and earth, 
and in Jesus 
Christ His Son our 
Lord, who was 
born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified, dead and buried, and the third day rose from the 
dead. I believe in the communion of saints, in the remis- 
sion of sins, in the resurrection of the body, in the holy souls 
of purgatory. I acknowledge as the visible head of the Holy 
Church and the infallible vicar of Jesus Christ the supreme 
Roman Pontiff, the legitimate successor of Saint Peter the first 
bishop of Rome, and the prince of the apostles. I declare all 
other religions to be false, and that there is no salvation except 
in the Catholic Apostolic Roman. I believe in all the mysteries 
of the passion and death of our Lord Jesus Christ, in the holy 
sacrifice of the mass, in baptism, in confirmation, and in all the 
other sacraments. I accept as infallible truths all the dogmas 
declared by the Holy Church. I believe in the worship of God, 
of the immaculate Virgin Mary, and of the saints. I swear to 
profess always the doctrines of the Catholic Church and to edu- 
cate my children in them, etc. If I shall not maintain what I 
have professed, declared, and sworn, I shall draw upon myself the 
wrath of God, of the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and I shall 
be outside the bosom of Holy Mother Church and the communion 
of saints. So may God help me and these Holy Gospels.” 


PRINCESS HELENE, 


The wedding ceremony was performed in the Church of St. 
Mary of the Angels, in Rome, rather quietly. On her entry 
into the country she was met by the King, the Queen, a large 
company of Italian nobles, and a crowd of people whose number 
is given as 300,000. The princess was so overcome by the gran- 
deur that she was wholly unable to make any response to the 
plaudits of the populace. 





An Unfavorable Estimate of Maclaren.—The Chi- 
cago correspondent of The United Presbyterian (Pittsburg) 
went to hear “Ian Maclaren” when he lectured in that city, and 
thus refers to the preacher-novelist in his latest letter: “Dr. 
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Watson, if living in America, would be classed with the school 
of so-called liberalists, who believe that somehow God will make 
provision for others in the life to come if they have been human- 
itarians here. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that the 
Chicago University, which seeks to do high honors to scholars 
who lack soundness of Christian faith, should have him among 
their speakers. He puts into the mouth of one of his characters 
that prayer to the Lord to deal kindly with the physician because 
he had not been hard on the poor people whom he had visited in 
their sickness. This is a sort of sugar-coated pill which unsus- 
pecting Christian people will swallow without the least question 
or thought of danger. The only reason one can give for a claim 
for mercy is that Jesus died and bore our sins and carried our 
sorrows. We will be disappointed if we seek to find in ‘Ian 
Maclaren’ that strength of religious faith which makes all our 
blessings flow through the atonement of Christ. 

“With the general spirit of his writings, and with the skill with 
which he touches hearts, we must all accord. But it has been 
suggested that the secret of his large audiences may be found in 
the fact that he ofttimes gives a sort of healing salve to the 
wounded spirit in place of the balm of Gilead. Of this the future 
must determine. But it iscertain that he ison the unsafe borders 
of encouraging dying men to trust in some other way of entering 
life than through the merits of the crucified. 

“There is to-day a sort of semi-skeptical teaching that savors 
of Universalism, and the question of whither the churches are 
drifting may well be asked with much seriousness. One of the 
perils of the time is an uneducated ministry, or, rather, a wrongly 
educated ministry. Independent churches and independent 
preachers, who bow to no regularly constituted authority, are 
worse than ecclesiastical tyranny. For there is no enslavement 
in the end so galling and hard to bear as that of anarchy. No 
rule is worse than some forms of misrule. We do not want can- 
niness in religion, but openness and candor. Let the ministry 
speak from the convictions of their hearts so fully and plainly 
that there will be no possibility of mistaking the meaning of their 
words. Paul spoke in that way, and Knox and Chalmers never 
gave an uncertain sound with the Gospel trumpet.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


MR. RALPH E. PRIME, of Yonkers, was elected Moderator of the Presby- 
terian Synod of New York at its late convention. This is the first layman * 
elected Moderator by that Synod. 


FREDERICK J. BLIss, director of the work of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, is reported to have discovered the staircase leading to the Pool of 
Siloam. The staircase is 40 feet wide and extends back from the Pool 
a distance of 200 feet. 


A CHURCHMAN’S Liberation League, composed of clergymen and laymen, 
has been formed in London to promote the separation of church and state 
in England by means of disestablishment, on the ground that the connec- 
tion “‘has become injurious to the spiritual interests of the church and a 
hindrance to the progress of true religion.” 


BISHOP FOSTER, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, will preach the 
opening sermon at the Centennial Conference of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which will open in New York city on October 1. Bishop 
Potter, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and Rev. Dr. Alexander Crom- 
well, of the same denomination, will also take part. 


BISHOP DOANE (Episcopal), of Albany, desires to have it known that the 
“Prayer for the Country,” authorized for use in the diocese of New York 
by Bishop Potter, in which some journals assumed to see allusions to the 
present political situation, was ‘issued by the authorities of the five 
dioceses of the State of New York, by the several ecclesiastical authorities 
thereof.” 


SEVERAL changes in the size and “make-up” of religious papers are 
noted. Zhe Examiner has adopted a new form and dress resembling 7he 
Outlook in some respects. Zhe Northwestern Christian Advocate, of Chi- 
cago, willcelebrate the New Year by coming out in *‘ magazine form” with 
thirty-two pages, and 7he Western Christian Advocate, of Cincinnati, will 
do the same. 


IN the symposium on church attendance in 7he Homiletic Review, a con- 
tributor takes the view that the comparative irreligiousness of the mascu- 
line sex is to be accounted for by the neglect of the training of the boys in 
childhood. Parents consider it necessary to protect their girls from evil 
influence, but the same care is not exercised over the boys. Many .boys, 
the writer thinks, might as well have no fathers at all for all the attention 
they give to their moral training. And again, ‘‘ while there are many 
parents who make some attempt to guard and train their boys, their efforts 
are too feeble and fickle to accomplish much good.” The result is that 
boys show an aversion to the Sunday-school and then to the church. The 
conclusion reached by the writer is that if we would have more men at 
church, we must begin early with the boys. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


SPANISH MISGIVINGS. 


Sy HE elections being over in the United States, we may ex- 

pect redoubled attacks in the American papers upon 
Spain.” Thus says the Dzarzo, Barcelona. The paper believes 
that the Republicans, in order to prevent the revival of the mon- 
etary question, will engage public attention in foreign affairs. 
This is also the opinion of most Spanish papers, and the wisdom 
of a conciliatory policy with regard to the United States is much 
questioned. The Hera/do, Madrid, says: 


“Sefior Canovas has at last discovered his lamentable mistake, 
perhaps too late. He admits now that the Cuban war must be 
regarded from two points of view—the actual campaign and the 
probable international complications. Public opinion knows but 
too well that the United States is meant when the Premier speaks 
of the possibility of a war with some powerful nation, and de- 
mands funds to put our coast defenses and our navy in order, 
It would have been better for our rulers if they had opened their 
eyes sooner. 

“What good has been accomplished now by the expenditure of 
the millions necessary to satisfy the Mora claims? What has 
been accomplished by the abandonment of our sovereignty over 
the Cuban jurisdictional sea limit? The ignominious settlement 
of the A//éanca incident, the continual disavowal of General 
Weyler’s edicts, the explanation of Couca’s lecture at the Royal 
Geographical Academy, the humiliating issue of the Comfetitor 
case, and so many other instances of weakness in our relation 
with the Yankees have all been to no purpose. Did the Govern- 
ment act thus in order to gain time? Hardly. No preparations 
have been made as yet. We shall have one more vessel in sev- 
eral months and two others within a year. The Transatlantic 
cable is in the hands of the United States, and the docks which 
our Austrian kings wished to build at Havana three centuries ago 
have not been begun. It is possible that we are mistaken and 
that Sefior Canovas did what was right in postponing until 1897 
what should have been done in 1895. Yet few naval officers will 
fail to declare that war with the United States was much easier 
for us at the time of the A//zanca incident than now. We are far 
from wishing this war, and nothing but our national honor should 
decide us to undertake it.” 


A Havana paper, the Dzarzo de /a Marina, does not believe 
that there is much danger of war. It says: 


“Spain has no more to fear from McKinley than from Bryan. 
Even if the United States Government should wish to act against 
us in a pointed manner, we are safe from war, for there is a 
strongly conservative feeling among the commercial and indus- 
trial classes of the United States. These know well enough that 
Spain is not an enemy weak enough to be challenged with im- 
punity, and that, if our honor leaves us no other course, we 
should readily accept the challenge. That is the reason of our 
confidence. Both justice and right are on our side, and we need 
not fear to resort to the sword.” 


Many Spanish papers, however, are beginning to express opin- 
ions which a year ago would have been regarded as downright 
treason. The Pazs fears that “Cuba will be Spain’s Waterloo, 
and the Spanish flag will vanish from the American seas.” It is 
therefore very likely that the rumored offer of the United States 
Government to buy Cuba will be considered in a favorable light, 
especially as there seems to be some difficulty in raising new 
loans. Practical men throughout Europe advise Spain to take 


the money if she can get it, and let Cubago. The Bullionist, 
London, says: 


“Our American cousins have discovered a new solution of the 
Cuban difficulty, which, on the whole, does not seem so imprac- 
ticable as it looks at first sight. It is nothing less than the sale 
of the Pearl of the Antilles tothe United States for the amount of 
the debt charges. Such a proposal would, no doubt, be hailed 
with acclamation on the other side of the ‘Pond;’ but what would 
be the feelings of the Spanish people on seeing the island, to 
retain which they have made such enormous sacrifices of blood 
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and treasure, bartered away like a pound of tea to a power which 
has shown open sympathy with the rebels? It is asking a good 
deal of Spanish pride, but, after all, it may prove the only alter- 
native. Should the new loan never get afloat, as is quite possi- 
ble, the struggle can not continue much longer, and then the 
choice will have to be made between the unconditional surrender 
of her rights on the part of Spain, and the surrender of those 
rights to the tune of the clink of the dollar.”—7yvrans/ations 
made for THe Literary DicEst. 





MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE OF NAPLES. 


cy: of the most successful men of our times is probably 

Prince Nikita of Montenegro. Handsome, brave, energetic, 
he has materially extended the small “island of independence” 
which alone resisted the furious attacks of the Turk upon its 
borders. He has introduced with much diplomatic success the 
arts of peace among his warlike mountaineers, and has preserved 
amidst the cares of state his love for art and his reputation for 
it. A stranger recently told the Prince that his little country had 
no valuable exports. ‘‘What about my daughters?” said Nikita. 
Soon after the engagement of Princess Helene to the Crown 
Prince of Italy was announced, and the marriage has just been 
consummated. The wedding ceremony was a comparatively 
quiet one, much to the satisfaction of the majority of the Italian 
people, whose sentiments are embodied in the following com- 
ments of the poet Carducci: 


“As aman, a Liberal, and an Italian, I am well pleased that 
His Royal Highness, the Prince of Naples, has chosen a Princess 
of Montenegro. As a man, because his choice proves his free- 
dom from the fetters of diplomacy and his courage, too, in fol- 
lowing the dictates of his heart. As a Liberal, because amidst 
the pride of ancient dynasties which are now good for nothing 
but to uphold the Turk in his cruelty and barbarism, young 
Victor Emanuel, the scion of the proudest of Europe’s most dis- 
tinguished houses, has cast his eyes upon the daughter of a coun- 
try small in extent, but great in valor, glory, and earnest pur- 
pose. Asan Italian, 1am most content when the ancient glories 
of the Adriatic are revived. But I obey the King who will have 
no festivities. We will not shout, we will not sing, so that the 
wind may not carry an echo of our rejoicings to our captive 
brothers in the desert of Africa.” 


The wisdom of King Humbert has turned the occasion of this 
marriage to advantage in strengthening the throne. The King 
has proved again that he was in earnest when he declared that he 
“would not follow the example of the people’s representatives in 
draining the resources of the country for his own sake or the sake 
of his relatives.” The 7rzbuna, Rome, relates the following : 


“Art. 21 of the Constitution provides that the heir to the Crown 
shall be given a yearly grant as soon as he is of age or married, 
the amount to be fixed by Parliament. The Prince of Naples be- 
came of age in 1891, and the Cabinet has repeatedly asked permis- 
sion of the King to introduce the matter in the Chambers, in 
accordance with the Constitution. The King, however, refused 
to have the matter mentioned, because the country is laboring 
under serious financial difficulties. At present the King can not 
hold back, unless he wishes to create a precedent likely to affect 
seriously the rights of the Crown. King Humbert also fears to 
give the Radicals and Socialists a chance to attack the royal 
family, however unjustly; but he has found a way out of the 
difficulty. The Parliament will be asked to vote a moderate grant 
for the household of the Prince of Naples, but the King will pay 
to the treasury out of his own diminished revenues the amount of 
the grant.” 

Only $20,000 has been spent on this wedding. ‘The people of 
Rome, urged by the Queen, have contributed much to charity 
funds on this occasion. Yet the royal family find that they can 
not please everybody. The shopkeepers of Rome are loud in 
their complaints, because no special activity in business was 
noticeable during the week of the wedding.—7vanslations made 
Jor Tue Literary Dicest. 
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CONDITION OF THE GERMAN SOCIALIST 
PARTY. 


HE Congress of the German Socialists which gathered in 
Gotha in October has shown that the more energetic of the 
party leaders are anything but satisfied with the turn affairs are 
taking. There is a marked falling-off in the funds of the party, 
its papers are losing their subscribers to an alarming extent, and 
there is much complaint of the lassitude of the “comrades,” who 
fail to attend at Socialist meetings as regularly as formerly. The 
German papers attribute this want of interest among the laboring- 
classes to the present prosperous state of the country. Outside 
of Germany, however, the decline of Socialism is predicted. The 
Zuricher Zeitung, Zurich, says: 


“Sober critics can not close their eyes to the fact that the Ger- 
man Socialists have passed the zenith of their power. They may 
yet be able to add another vote or two to their contingent in the 
Reichstag, and may capture a few seats in the state assemblies, 
but they will certainly never obtain sufficient power to influence 
the fate of the nation. They are further away than ever from 
their triumph. The adherents of the party are getting to be un- 
manageable. Their leaders have promised them so very much, 
and have even spoken of a fulfilment of their promises in the near 
future. ‘There are as yet no signs that the hopes of the masses 
who follow the Socialists can be realized, and party discipline has 
declined in consequence.” 


The Journal des Débats, Paris, which feared that the Gotha 
Congress would strengthen the French Socialists, says: 


“These Socialist demonstrations are getting monotonous, and 
have the appearance of being got up solely to prove that the party 
is still in existence. Very little has been said at Gotha that is 
new, if we except a proposition from the Hamburg and Offen- 
bach delegates, which sounds rather queer as coming from men 
supposed to advocate direct and universal suffrage. These ‘com- 
rades’ suggested that in future the Socialist electors should vote, 
not for any particular candidate, but for the party. The party 
politicians were to determine the men who are to be sent to Par- 
liament. There is a general complaint among bread-and-butter 
Socialists that the party is getting too quiet, and can not, there- 
fore, hope to attract the attention of the masses. The Magde- 
burg delegates bitterly complained of the attitude of the Socialist 
members of the Reichstag. These men, they said, are sent to 
Parliament to destroy the existing order of things, but they seem 
to forget that. Their deportment differs very little from that of 
the ordinary parliamentary representative.” 


There was a sharp two days’ discussion at Gotha with refer- 
ence to the matter printed in the Socialist press. Bebel, Auer, 
Singer, and a large number of delegates composed of unsuccess- 
ful teachers, broken-down professional men, and students who 
failed to pass their examinations, wished to improve the tone of 
these papers from a bourgeois point of view. The dona-fide 
workingmen delegates, however, believe that the party can get 
along better without the “broken-down existences” which have 
joined it, and which oppose Liebknecht as intellectual chief of the 
press. The Hande/lsblad, Amsterdam, says on this subject: 


“Liebknecht’s opponents try to obtain his retirement from the 
editorial chair of the Vorwdrts on the ground of his advanced 
age. The fact is, Liebknecht is an honest old idealist, who con- 
tinues to preach in Germany and elsewhere the approaching 
debacle of society and the rule of the proletariat. Bebel, Auer, 
Singer, and their followers have long since ceased to do so. 
They do not believe that society can be overthrown forcibly, they 
believe in evolution and despise anarchism. ‘The senior of the 
party is not too old for them, but too young. There is very little 
left in German Socialism that may be termed revolutionary. The 
party has extended, it may extend still further, yet it is no longer 
in the hands of revolutionaries, but of social reformers. Ger- 
many has the largest, but also the least disturbing, Socialist party.” 


The Kdlnische Zettung, Cologne, says: 


“The people who were assembled at Gotha seem to have had 
no higher opinion of the intellectual standard of the Socialist 
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press than the average reader, altho that press continually boasts 
of its knowledge in order to throw dust in the eyes of the more 
childlike comrades. Yet there is a peculiar contrast between this 
contempt of the delegates for their press and the enmity shown to 
the educated men who join the party either because they can not 
make a living elsewhere or because they hope to satisfy their 
ambition more easily. It may be said that the leaders of the 
party become more careful as they grow more experienced. They 
have learned that long and patient work is necessary to raise the 
social status of the masses. They have discovered that it is im- 
possible to reform human nature by legislation. There is a touch 
of tiredness and resignation in the expressions of these older 
men.”— Zvranslations made for Tue Literary Dicest. 





THAT BISMARCK REVELATION. 


” WONDER what he did that for,” said Talleyrand once 

when he heard that a well-known diplomat of his time had 
just died. We are strongly reminded of the great Frenchman's 
remark by the effect of the latest ‘“ Bismarck revelation,” by which 
the Old Chancellor has stirred up a veritable mare’s nest. A 
very influential Berlin paper, the Vossische Zeitung, accused 
Bismarck of having fostered the Franco-Russian en/en/e by his 
anti-Russian policy, due to personal dislikes between himself and 
Prince Gortschakoff. The Vosszsche has never been very friendly 
to Bismarck, but it is looked upon as very independent, and its 
utterances could not well be ignored. Bismarck’s “ body-guard,” 
the Hamburger Nachrichten, therefore replied to the Liberal 
organ to the following effect : 


“The Vosstsche is right in saying that Russia complained of 
Germany’s attitude during Gortschakoff'’s time. But after his de- 
cease, from 1884 to 1890, doth countries fully agree to remain 
neutral of either of them should be attacked without just provo- 
cation. Russia argued that she must have at least one friend 
whose attitude would protect her against attacks. Bismarck’s 
successor in office refused to renew the understanding with Rus- 
sia, and thus the great northern empire was forced to seek a 
closer union with France.” 


To the accusation that such an understanding with Russia re- 
vealed Bismarck’s duplicity in dealing with Austria and Italy, 
the Hamburg paper replies: 


“Why should Bismarck try to destroy the Triple Alliance, which 
is his own individual work? The understanding with Russia only 
insured Russia’s neutrality in case of an unprovoked attack upon 
Germany on the part of France, and Germany’s neutrality if 
Austria were to attack Russia. The latter possibility is very re- 
mote, and Bismarck has always used his influence to prevent 
quarrels between Austria and Russia. If Austria and Italy had 
not been satisfied with this agreement between Russia and Ger- 
many, they would have objected.” 


Nearly the whole European press assumes that this Russo- 
German entente was a secret. 
case. 


This does not appear to be the 
Witkowsky, that able literary free-lance who continually 
attacks Emperor William under pretense of defending Bismarck, 
has mentioned the Russo-German agreement several times in his 
Zukunft, which he edits under the adopted name Maximilian 
Harden. The official Italian and Austrian press also declare that 
the agreement was no secret to their governments. 
zia Italiana, Rome, says: 


The Agen- 


“The Italian Government was fully aware of the existence of 
this Russo-German neutrality agreement, and did not object to it. 
It has never interfered with the treaties of the Triple Alliance, 
for that combination has been formed for exclusively defensive 
purposes. All this row over these revelations is unnecessary, and 
the hope of the French press that the Triple Alliance will be 
shaken is not likely to become realized.” 


The Neue Freze Presse, Vienna, expresses itself, in the main, 
as follows: 


Prince Gortschakoff asked Bismarck if Russia could count upon 
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Germany’s neutrality if she attacked Austria. Bismarck answered 
by recalling the German ambassador from St. Petersburg. He 
did not intend to be disloyal to Austria, and the Russo-German 
agreement had to wait until after Gortschakoff’s death. Austria 
no less than Germany has had separate agreements with Russia, 
whose text can not conveniently be published just now. The 
Austrian Government was aware of the understanding between 


Russia and Germany, and its publication will not hurt the Triple © 


Alliance. Prince Bismarck has two objects in view. He wishes 
to defend himself against the accusations of his enemies, and to 
neutralize the influence of English intrigue, which is again ma- 
king itself felt in Berlin Court circles under the auspices of ex- 
Empress Victoria, to whose influence the retirement of Bismarck 
is due to no little extent. If it is shown that the Triple Alliance 
does not necessarily oppose Russia, it may be possible to unite 
Germany with France and Russia against England. 


The English press thinks it very likely that something anti- 
English is inthe wind. The Dazly News, London, believes that 
Bismarck spoiled his own game by being too anxious for an al- 
liance with Russia when he was still in office. Zhe Times does 
not believe that the stability of the Triple Alliance is affected. 
The St. James’s Gazette says: 


“Apparently the latest Bismarck revelations have not had quite 
the intended effect. They have succeeded mainly in annoying 
the Austrians; but it is explained that they were intended to 
annoy the English. The purpose was to show that Germany was 
really pledged to a ‘benevolent neutrality’ in case Russia and 
England should come to blows in Central Asia; similarly Russia 
was to be benevolently neutral in a Franco-German war. In 
other words, Russia was to be bought off from helping France by 
getting a free hand in the East. Perhaps, if challenged, Prince 
Bismarck might say that he never pretended to be a champion of 
British interests, and that his open, as well as his secret policy, 
was to stall off Russian hostility at the expense of England. All 
the same, they continue to be uncomfortable in Vienna over this 
astonishing revelation of the German diplomatic method, as pur- 
sued by its greatest master.” 


The Westminster Gazette says: 


“In official quarters in Berlin and Vienna this eruption of the 
old statesman from his retiring-box is looked upon as rather peril- 
ous to the Triple Alliance. A feeling of distrust has certainly 
been roused between the allies, and as the lease of the Triple 
Alliance expires in May of next year doubts are already being 
expressed in some quarters as to its renewal. But ‘ill blows the 
wind that profits nobody,’ and one result seems to be an increas- 
ing friendliness of feeling by Austria toward England.” 


The Saturday Review endeavors to uphold the view that Bis- 
marck’s life-work is to isolate France, an imputation which the 
Old Chancellor rejects as strongly as he rejected English praise 
for his alleged support of British policy during the Berlin Confer- 
ence, which deprived Russia of her reward for making war upon 
Turkey in 1878. Zhe Saturday Review adds: 


“Even the servile organs that get their inspiration from Fried- 
richsruh admit that he is suffering from ‘extreme irritability,’ 
aggravated by insomnia; and the fact that the Czar is going out 
of his way to pay a personal visit to the Empress Frederick lends 
special point to his latest outburst in the Hamburger Nach- 
richten, in which he girds at his ‘powerful enemies’ who are also 
the ‘enemies of the German Empire,’ and who ‘pursue him with 
a most intense hatred even now that he is a private citizen.’ 
This hatred, so far as the Empress Frederick is concerned, is 
perhaps not altogether imaginary, and it is easy to realize the 
bitterness of the disappointment of the broken old man who sees 
the seal publicly put to the defeat of his life policy.” 


The Russian press is absolutely silent on the subject. The 
Amsterdam Hande/lsblad, however, is informed on the authority 
of a Russian diplomat that “the present century will throw no 
light upon the matter, as Russia will not communicate anything.” 
The French press declares that, if Bismarck hopes to disturb the 
relations between France and Russia by his revelations, he is 
sadly mistaken. The Figaro, Paris, is informed that an agree- 
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ment between Germany and Russia really existed, but Russia 
found it to her disadvantage. The paper adds: 


“Bismarck wished to use Russia to crush the Western powers, 
but the results of the Franco-German war opened Russia's eyes. 
Prince Bismarck was the only man who could not see this, and 
this was the main cause of his fall, for Emperor William II. is 
much better informed than his erstwhile chancellor.” 


The 7emps declares that Bismarck was always playing a double 
game, and the Gaz/ozs denies the truth of the revelations. 

Interesting are the outpourings of hatred to which Bismarck is 
subjected by the Radicals and Socialists who believe they have 
caught him napping. Eugen Richter’s Fretsinnige Zeitung, 
Berlin, wants to see the Old Chancellor prosecuted as a felon for 
revealing state secrets. The Boersen Courier says the “old mal- 
content is trying to ruin the Empire.” The Socialist Vorwdrts 
wants Bismarck’s home to be ransacked for state papers, and the 
Socialist press throughout the world indulges in pleasantries like 
the following, which we take from the London C/arzon : 


“That one-time ‘eminent statesman,’ who has fallen of late 
into a cobwebby, moth-eaten state of general disrepair and dilap- 
idation, has emerged from his hole once more to throw another 
stone into the dirty waters of diplomacy, with the intention of 
making something of a smell. This delightful old person, who 
managed by sheer, overbearing stupidity to get credit for states- 
manship which he has since succeeded in showing he hadn’t the 
least claim to, is always contriving to set somebody by the ears, 
and to create difficulties for that ‘German Fatherland’ he was 
supposed to love.” 


The German government organs, at first somewhat discon- 
certed, now agree with the Hamburger Nachrichten that the 
Russo-German agreement did not interfere with the Triple Alli- 
ance. The Vossische Zettung, which originally caused all this 
noise, says: 


“We do not wish to see Germany in English leading-strings, 
but neither do we wish her to assist Russia against England, be- 
cause in spite of our little bickerings our interests are more like 
those of England than those of Russia. We do not like the Ger- 
man Government to flatter either Russia or England. England, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, is forced to become our 
ally if we enter upon a struggle with Russia. We do not wish to 
oppose her more than is absolutely necessary for our well-being.” 
—Translated and condensed for Tue Literary DicEst. 





TRAFALGAR AND ENGLAND’S NAVAL 
SUPREMACY. 


CTOBER 21 witnessed the first formal celebration of the 
battle of Trafalgar in England. Our British cousins can 
not be said to have been moved by the spirit of Jingoism in this 
revival of the memories of a victory won ninety-one years ago. 
Great Britain recognizes that she is not only politically isolated, 
but also unpopular, and the whole nation, under the auspices of 
the Navy League, demonstrates its willingness to provide the 
armament necessary to defend against all comers the splendid 
empire which Britain’s sons have built up for her throughout the 
world. This is specially noticeable in the comments of the sober 
London weeklies. Zhe Spectator, London, expresses itself in the 
main as follows: 


The greatness of England is absolutely and entirely bound up 
with the command of the sea, for without this command we are 
but a huge, straggling city, since we can not grow the food on 
which we live. Before Trafalgar it was still an open question 
whether France, joined by Spain or some other ally, might not 
be able to beat us. The Government spent millions in building 
martello towers along the coast, and people were in constant 
dread of an invasion. After Trafalgar, tho we heard of Napo- 
leon’s victories over Prussia and Austria, we were safe. But 
during the last few years we have begun to doubt our naval 
supremacy, and this is certainly a good thing, for we must be 
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prepared to defend ourselves. What is wanted is not only a navy 
which outnumbers all possible competitors, but also a general 
preparedness for war which shall make successful resistance to 
us at sea an impossibility. This will amount to a Universal 
Empire, but fortunately there is little fear that we will ever hold 
the command of the sea for anything but the general benefit of 
mankind, and therefore we deserve to hold it. 


The Saturday Review, London, also demands that the British 
navy should be augmented until its numbers are overwhelming. 
We quote as follows: 


“It is absolutely untrue to say that we were inferior in numbers 
to the French combination in 1805. We had then on our navy 
list no less than 176 ships of the line. In April, 1805, we had 95 
ships of this class in commission, with over 1oo frigates. The 
French total was then 52 effective ships, including the Dutch 
navy. The Spaniards had from 25 to 2gsail of the line available. 
The total was thus 77 to 81 hostile ships of the line against our 
a 
“But we must never lose sight of the utter disorganization of 
the French fleet in 1805, or forget the astounding inefficiency of 
the Spanish navy. Any reader of Mahan, De la Graviere, or 
Chevalier, any student of James or Brenton, will know that this 
is not a mere assertion. . . . If Zhe Daily Chronicle really sup- 
poses that six British battleships could pen in twelve French at 
Toulon under such a leader as Admiral Gervais, it is making an 
extraordinary mistake. . . . Nelson himself has rebuked such 
running against a stone wall by these words: ‘I am not one of 
those hot-brained people who fight at immense disadvantage 
without any adequate object.’ He praised one of his captains 
who refused to be brought to action by a superior force.” 


The Daily Graphic, London, says: 


“We do assert that our own diplomacy is hampered at every 
point by the fact that the balance of naval strength is wavering, 
and we remind Englishmen that with even fleets the hazards of 
war will be greater than they were when Barham and Nelson de- 
livered Britain from deadliest peril; that, in spite of the splendid 
quality and devotion of our navy, we have not yet placed the odds 
on our side; and that now more than ever there is need for us to 
do our national duty.” 


The Daily Chronicle points to the immense difference between 
such celebrations and similar demonstrations in other countries. 
Thus the Germans can not be excused for “ peppering their coun- 
try all over with monuments of the Franco-German War,” under 
pretense of commemorating the union of the Empire. Nelson, 
however, was an Englishman, and wise nations can not decline 
to cherish his memory. The paper continues: 


“There never was a more typical Englishman than Nelson; 
there never was an hour when the fortunes of England as an 
island and England as the center of an empire were more clearly 
at stake than when the English fleet sighted the French and 
Spanish squadrons off Cape Trafalgar. If we had lost the day, 
Napoleon, as representing not simply the policy of the Revolu- 
tion, but a despotism not to be reconciled with any free form of 
national life, would have had his way clear for the invasion of 
England. As it was, Trafalgar saved Europe, and the English 
national and colonial system with it.” 


The same paper points out that the quality of the British navy 
is to-day as good as ever it was, and mentions the bombardment 
of Zanzibar as proof that the British sailor has not degenerated. 
“The behavior of the blue-jackets and marines at Zanzibar is a 
telling comment on the falsity of any such statement, and also 
furnishes valuable evidence as to the splendid morale prevailing 
in the navy.” It should, however, be mentioned that some Eng- 
lish papers censure 7he Chronicle for citing an instance in which 
hundreds of the enemy were killed without the loss of a single 
life on board of the British ships. 

In France people are only half willing to believe that the cele- 
bration was not pointed against their country. The Répudligue 
Francaise, Paris, regards it as an instance of British boorishness. 
The /igaro asserts that neither French nor Spanish susceptibili- 
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ties are hurt by it, and hopes that France has not forgotten the 
lesson taught her more than ninety years ago. The Journal des 
Débats would not have been surprised if the English, “ with their 
want of appreciation of the eternal fitness of things,” had asked the 
French to join them in parading before the “frightfully inartistic 
Nelson memorial.” The paper then goes on to say: 


“If the English had really intended only to remind themselves 
of the importance of naval supremacy they ought to have included 
their scientific and industrial heroes in this commemoration. 
England owes her present position as a power quite as much to 
the invention of steam-power and the development of her iron 
industries as to the victory at Trafalgar. But the Jingoism of 
our neighbors would not have been satisfied by a celebration in 
memory of those great men whose work was a benefit to the 
whole human race. The whole business revealed much want of 
tact. We too have in our annals some dates of glorious victories, 
worthy of brilliant celebrations.” 


The Zemps points out that the English, who continually cen- 
sure Continental nations for their increased military armaments, 
yet force the world to increase the naval budgets as the only 
measure by which a dangerous preponderance of the British fleet 
can be prevented. The So/ez/, Paris, says: 


“Villeneuve, who was as brave as he was incompetent, fought 
because he was ordered to do so, but he labored under no delusion 
as to the issue of the contest. Nodoubt the results of this easily- 
won victory were enormous and self-evident, and British Jingo- 
ism delights to revive their memory, just as tho many events had 
not occurred to efface it, as for instance the battle of Inkermann, 
where our soldiers had to save their English brothers in arms. 
This happened, if we are not mistaken, just half a century after 
Trafalgar, and we ask ourselves, not without surprise, why it has 
been so completely forgotten. Our British contemporaries would 
be rather at a loss to explain why this warming up of a stale his- 
torical dish was necessary.” 


In the German press the occasion has been taken hold of to pay 
back some of the English papers in theirowncoin. The latter 
refused to believe that Germany had a right to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of her unity, because that anniversary 
must necessarily remind France of her defeat. The Kd/nische 
Zeitung, Cologne, describes the suggestion of some English 
papers that all Europe should join in celebrating the Trafalgar 
anniversary as the day of deliverance from French rule as “char- 
acteristically English.” The Ave/er Zeztung hopes that Britons 
are not really serious in regarding the bombardment of Zanzibar 
as an instance of modern British pluck. But the majority of 
German papers regard the celebration as justifiable because Tra- 
falgar marks the moment at which England entered the ranks of 
the great powers. The Vossische Zettung, Berlin, says: 


“People in Paris seem disposed to think that the celebration is 
meant as a counter demonstration to the recent Franco-Russian 
Jétes. Whether this is the case or not, no one can blame the 
English for cherishing this memory, for England’s position asa 
world power dates from October 21, 1805, when in a hotly con- 
tested three-hours’ tussle Nelson annihilated the splendid fleet 
which it had taken Napoleon six years to create. Unmoved by 
the ill-feeling and discord which the London press has lately 
conjured up between England and Germany by its unbridled 
arrogance, we view the celebration with sympathy. Not because 
the vanquished at Trafalgar were Frenchmen, but because the 
victory which Nelson sealed with his heart’s blood saved England 
from being inundated by the legions of the Corsican conqueror, 
securing an asylum for the spirit of liberty during the long strug- 
gle of Europe against the iron rule of France. . . . People in 
England have very reasonably paid no regard to French sensi- 
tiveness, and adhere to the principle that each nation must know 
best what memories it should cherish most dearly.” —Zyrans/a- 
tions made for Tue Lirerary DIGEstT. 





THE Sultan of Turkey has permitted the relatives of Armenians already 
settled in the United States to emigrate. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


IN THE TAI-PING REBELLION. 


S is generally known, the fame which Li Hung Chang 
achieved in suppressing the Tai-Ping rebellion was due in 
large measure to his use of foreign officers to train and command 
his armies. One of the officers so employed was Gen. Edward 
Forester, the second in command of the “Ever Victorious Army,” 
and The Cosmopolitan is publishing his personal recollections of 
the war in a series of interesting articles. In the November 
number he tells, among other things, of his being taken prisoner 
in Sing-Pu and of the trying ordeal that followed. After the 
troops under General Ward and General Forester had captured 
Sing-Pu and occupied it, word came that Sung-Kiang was invested 
by one hundred thousand Tai-Pings, and General Ward at once 
hastened to its relief, leaving General Forester with but fifteen 
hundred men to hold Sing-Pu, and to keep charge of four thou- 
sand prisoners taken when it was captured. Promised reinforce- 
ments from the French and English admirals failed to come; but 
the enemy did come, and for weeks besieged the city. Wang, 
the rebel king, in order to gain admittance and observe the 
strength of the garrison, called for a personal interview, which 
was granted. To deceive him, General Forester dressed up the 
prisoners in the uniforms of his own dead soldiersand stood them 
in array, in the rear of his real troops, with bamboo sticks in 
their hands. The ruse was successful. We give General Fores- 
ter’s account of what followed: 


“Wang made avery liberal proposition. He offered, if I would 
capitulate, to give each officer as much gold and each private as 
much silver as he could carry, and guaranteed that the Tai-Pings 
should draw back five miles from the city walls, so that we might 
have secure egress, by the south gate, to Sung-Kiang. 

“I refused the offer, and, pointing boastfully to the garrison, 
which I asserted was strong enough to hold the city against any 
odds, intimated that the interview was at an end. 

“Unfortunately, all my officers were with me during the con- 
ference, and heard the liberal money offer made by Wang. It 
aroused their cupidity at once, and, with the excuse that we could 
not hold out much longer anyway, the bolder ones spoke up and 
asked me to recall Wang before it was too late. When I refused 
to listen to them they went off to their quarters very sullenly. 

“Among the Chinese sergeant-majors were some thoroughly 
loyal and faithful men. Twoof them warned me that evening 
that serious dissatisfaction was growing among the officers. I 
set an investigation on foot, and found that a treacherous plot was 
already under way to have me assassinated if I should persist in 
refusing Wang’s offer. When I should be out of the way, the 
negotiations would be resumed and some story cooked up to 
account for my death. 

“There was no time to spare. The ringleaders were arrested, 
but the next morning came a ‘round robin’ from all the remaining 
officers demanding that I accept the terms of the capitulation. 
This bordered so close on mutiny that I was forced to put the 
‘round-robin’ writers under arrest, too. It left me in a deplora- 
ble condition. Fighting, fatigue, and famine had worn us out, 
and now, with all my European officers in prison, I had nothing 
but Chinese to depend upon.” 


At this period a lorcha, flying the French flag, was seen ap- 
proaching by one of the canals. Being hailed, it was found she 
had arms and ammunition for the rebels. She was captured, and 
the coolies who ran away carried the news of the capture to Li 
Hung Chang and General Ward, who had supposed General 
Forester’s force to have been annihilated long before. Rein- 
forcements were at once hurried on, reaching Sing-Pu June 10, 
1862. General Forester’s account continues : 


“Very much against my wishes and advice, orders were given 
to spike the guns and prepare to burn the city. When I remon- 
strated with the two commanders, Admiral Hope stated that he 
had lent his assistance with the distinct understanding that Sing- 
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Pu should be evacuated. I offered to hold the city with five 
hundred extra men, but my proposition was not listened to. 

“Naturally, a great deal of confusion followed upon the order 
to set fire to the city. In the attendant excitement some one 
blundered. The fact that my European officers were under ar- 
rest made the situation a complicated one. The west gate was 
left unguarded. Before we could fairly realize what had hap- 
pened, the rebels had scaled the walls and were swarming through 
the city. I suddenly realized that the insurgents were in posses- 
sion and were making quick work of my people. Borne aloft 
over their front ranks were the heads of my officers fixed on 
spears—the unfgrtunate men whom I had recently placed under 
arrest. The rebels were showing no quarter and were fighting 
like demons. In an incredibly short time my men were entirely 
annihilated. 

“General Ward, whose command was near the east gate, was 
driven beyond the walls, as far as the English lines, where the 
admiral opened fire from his gunboats, shielding the Imperialists 
while embarking. 

“While I was a witness to all this, including the massacre of 
my men, I, curiously enough, had no participation in the affair. 
At the first sound of firing, I had rushed up a tower close by, 
which had been in use as an observatory, with a view to ascer- 
taining the cause of the disturbance. Before I could get down 
the rebels had completely surrounded the tower—so quickly did 
they overun the city--and I was a prisoner. 

“When the work of destruction was finished, they offered to 
spare my life if I would descend. I knew what their proposition 
meant. The end would be worse than death. It meant torture. 
So I declined, but heaped upon their heads such insult as my 
vocabulary was capable of, in the hope that they would shoot and 
end all quickly. But it was not to be so. Finally I was taken, 
stripped naked, my elbows tied behind my back, and led before 
The Protecting King. 

“This Wang had appropriated my headquarters, and, when I 
entered, was sitting in the very chair I had used so recently dur- 
ing my interview with him. 

“He was in a furious rage, both because the city had been 
burned and because after his visit I had been very strict with my 
prisoners, being compelled to punish with instant death any in- 
fraction of the rules. I*’refused to kneel when ordered, with the 
idea of so insulting him that he would put me to death. His sol- 
diers, however, easily forced me down, by striking me back of 
my knees. Wang was drinking out of a teapot wien I was led 
in. As soon as I had been forced down he threw it at me, the 
scalding tea splashing over my head and breast. In response to 
his questions I replied that I alone was responsible for the orders 
to shoot the prisoners and burn the city. I hoped that he would 
lose his temper and order me shot then and there. Such, how- 
ever, was not the result; instead he devised quite an ingenious 
plan of torture, which contemplated that I should be covered with 
paper soaked in oil, then set on fire, and the amusement kept up 
until I should be reduced to cinders. 

““My guards led me to an underground room, lined with con- 
crete, which had been used as a magazine, there to spend the 
night and await in anticipation of my approaching death. There 
was not the slightest hope of escape. My legs as well as my 
arms were securely bound. A crowd of curious rebels hung 
around the door, staring and jeering. Among them was the 
fourteen-year-old son of The Protecting King, who was accom- 
panied by his tutor, a dignified and fine-looking old fellow. The 
boy was smoking a silver pipe, and, puffing it rapidly until the 
bowl had become almost red-hot, he touched it to my unprotected 
body. The flesh sizzled, and the crowd applauded the cruelty. 
He did it several times, until, fifally, his position bringing him 
within my reach, I drew back both feet and gave a kick that 
knocked him down and sent him sliding across the room. The 
boy lost all control of his temper, and picking up a gingal hurled 
itat me. The iron struck my shoulder and knocked me fiat. 

“The tutor had not entered into the spirit of the boy’s torments 
at all, and, at this cowardly act, he administered to the lad a 
severe reproof, saying that honorable soldiers never took advan- 
tage of prisoners or unarmed men. It turned out, after all, that 
the boy had a good heart. The tutor’s words produced an effect 
and he seemed thoroughly ashamed of his cruelty. He begged 
me to forgive him, and swore that I should not be put to death by 


his father. From that hour he became my warmest friend and 
secret ally.” 
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This boy, we are further told, pleaded so successfully for the 
General’s life the next day, as he was led out for execution, that 
he was spared, and, with an iron collar around his neck attached 
by a chain to a pack-horse, with arms bound, and perfectly 
naked, he was dragged along for thirty days, and then taken toa 
room in the King’s palace in Chapoo and confined. At this point 
in the narrative intervene the words: “To be continued.” 





ANOTHER PHASE OF THE NEW EDUCA- 
TION. 


EW people need to be told that the philosophy underlying 
the kindergarten system has been making itself felt more 
and more throughout the whole system of education, much as the 
theory of evolution has been modifying even the theological 
views during the last half-century. One of the most striking ap- 
plications of the new theories and methods of education seems to 
be made in one of the ward-schools of Detroit, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Scott, head of the Detroit normal school. The sys- 
tem has been in operation for four years, but is still viewed as an 
experiment, according to Gertrude Buck, who contributes a de- 
scription of it to Tze Forum (November). 

The idea underlying this experiment is that of the “culture- 
epochs” in education, first promulgated by Ziller and afterward 
applied by Dr. Rein, of the Jena Pedagogical Seminary. The 
idea is thus formulated: ‘Every child repeats in his own devel- 
opment the history of the race; therefore his education should 
follow, as closely as may be, the lines of progress drawn by the 
civilization of the race.” 

In the Detroit school many important deviations are made from 
the German system, but the main idea is adhered to; a certain 
period in the history of world-civilization is studied in all its as- 
pects and relations and constitutes the nucleus for the work 
of a given grade, differentiating from this nucleus the various 
branches of study, the history, the literature, the art, the ethics, 
the science, and the arithmetic. 
described as follows: 


The working of the system is 


“In the first grade, the children between five and six years old 
are deep in stories of Hiawatha, the little Indian boy, a type of 
the nomadic period in civilization. Every day the teacher tells 
them a story, either new or old, about Hiawatha—how he looked, 
what sort of house he lived in, what he ate and what he wore, 
what he learned in his forest school, how he shot the deer, how 
he made his canoe, about the animals and flowers he knew, and, 
with the particularity so dear to the childish heart, almost every- 
thing relating to his daily life. These stories are very simple, 
consisting often of not more than half a dozen sentences. For 
instance, on the first morning I visited the school the story told 
how Hiawatha all alone walked proudly into the forest with the 
bow and arrows which the old Iagoo had made for him (the 
stories of the making of the bow and arrows, and of what the birds 
and the squirrel said to Hiawatha, had been used, in order, be- 
fore), and how the rabbit leaped out of his pathway, saying to 
the little hunter, ‘Do not shoot me, Hiawatha!’ 

‘““When the story had been told with delightful minuteness and 
enthusiasm by the teacher, she drew the main facts from the 
children again by means of questions, and then one child, who 
had among others volunteered, was selected to tell the whole 
story, the order of events, as narrated by the teacher, being care- 
fully maintained. The reading-lesson followed ; it had previously 
been placed upon the blackboard in script letters and consisted of 
the lines— 

‘And the rabbit from his pathway 
Leaped aside: © 

Saying to the little hunter, 

** Do not shoot me, Hiawatha!”’’ 


“The method by which children in the first grade learn to read 
such a lesson as this may be sufficiently suggestive to the teacher 
to warrant a brief description. The children read what is set for 
them largely through their previous knowledge of the story which 
it tells, and of the order of events therein; but, having read it 
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after this fashion, they learn to pick out any given line—such as, 
‘Do not shoot me, Hiawatha!’—from the rest; at first from their 
knowledge of the order of events, and afterward from their famil- 
iarity with the general appearance of each verse in whatever posi- 
tion on the blackboard it may be found. Next, by a similar 
process, they learn to recognize at sight any given word any- 
where in any of the verses, and, later, also when isolated on the 
blackboard. From the identification of words, the child descends 


- to letters, as in the old ‘word-method,’ and learns ‘a’ and ‘b' 


only after he has long been able to pick out the word ‘rabbit’ 
under any disguise of unfamiliar association in script or writing, 
and to read fluently such a passage from ‘Hiawatha’ as that 
above cited. After the reading-lesson, the pupils in this class 
retire to their seats, each to make ‘three rabbits’ from a box of 
pasteboard letters, and then to model a more or less lumpy, but 
sometimes quite effective, bunny in soft clay. 

“Meanwhile another class has a story-lesson about the different 
pairs of things the rabbit has—eyes, ears, jaws, hind-feet, fore- 
feet, etc. They crowd with absorbing interest round a large 
photograph of Titiah’s ‘Madonna of the Rabbit,’ and, taking 
their seats, each proceeds to cut out of paper a small copy of the 
famous bunny, drawn for that purpose by the teacher. About 
the room are clay models and drawings made by the children, 
illustrating the study in all lines up to date. ‘What is it that you 
try to do for the children in thisroom?’ I asked theteacher. ‘To 
encourage their natural curiosity about all the facts or phenomena 
that come under their notice, to teach them to reproduce their 
observations truthfully, to feel a kinship with all animal and 
plant life, to be brave (not foolhardy) and uncomplaining—this, 
of course, in addition to the ordinary studies,’ she replied. ‘Hia- 
watha is their hero, and they want to be just like him in every 
particular, so that gives them an incentive in these directions.” 


In the next room the pastoral stage of civilization is taught by 
means of the story of Kubla, a little Aryan boy, the children not 
only studying the story, but themselves going through with many 
of the operations described, making clay dishes, dressing dolls in 
the costume of the age, and enjoying many of the Aryan myths, 
such as “Cinderella,” “Jack the Giant-Killer,” “Little Red Ri- 
ding Hood,” etc. Later in the year this same grade turn from the 
pastoral to the military life, with Darius the Persian boy as the 
central figure, and, incidentally, taking up also a study of the 
Hebrew civilization. 

In the next room Greece is the subject; then comes Rome; then 
ancient England, with Tennyson’s tales of King Arthur as the 
text-book; then the Renaissance, with Columbus in the fore- 
ground; then the Puritan period in American history, the teacher 
saying of this, ‘‘ There would never have been any Puritan grade 
had I not observed a Puritan period in the children themselves ;” 
then came further advanced periods in which the political, indus- 
trial, and social history of our country is traced, first as a whole, 
then in sections, then in its relations to the various grand divi- 
sions of the earth. 

The children with whom the work is carried on are an unprom- 
ising mixture of all nationalities, but the results seem to 7he 
Forum writer, as to the teachers themselves, very satisfactory. 





A SCAFFOLDING OF STRAW. 


E translate from La Nature, October 31, the description 

of an interesting example of how the Japanese, while 

they are imitating our modes of construction, yet apply to them 

their own characteristic methods of engineering. The results, 

altho at first sight rather odd, are often excellent from a practical 
point of view. A contributor to that journal says: 


“The Japanese have imported a great number of advanced 
methods that they have seen among European peoples, chiefly in 
military and naval art. They are seeking aiso more and more to 
imitate us in methods of construction and fabrication. Neverthe- 
less they sometimes utilize processes that would seem remarkable 
to us, or from our point of view; we may cite as an example a 
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lighthouse now being erected at Kagoshima which is to have, 
when completed, a height of 100 feet. 

“The accompanying illustration is after a photograph that has 
been sent to Messrs. Sautter, Harlé & Co., the well-known elec- 
tric engineers, by their representatives in Japan. .. . 

“The lighthouse in question will consist of an iron tower, which 
will carry at its summit an illuminating apparatus of the first order. 




















SCAFFOLDING OF STRAW USED IN ERECTING A LIGHTHOUSE IN JAPAN. 


The reader will notice at once in the picture the scaffolding, 
which is made entirely of ropes of braided straw. All these ropes 
are interlaced with one another, crossing in all directions to form 
a structure of great firmness. At the left, on the ground, is seen 
the beginning of an inclined plane that rises spirally around the 
outside of the scaffolding. This inclined plane is used for the 
transport of materials. It is held firmly by ropes of braided 
straw. It is certain, write our correspondents, that this construc- 
tion, thus made, presents a very odd appearance, but we can but 
admire the ingenious art that can make such a structure out of 
straw ropes. 

“In closing, we recollect, apropos of the fixed inclined plane 
for the transport of materials, that an analogous arrangement 
was employed long ago in building the great tower of Coucy, 
which had a height of 60 meters [197 feet] and a diameter of 32 
meters [105 feet]. Our authority is Viollet-le-Duc himself. 
Scaffolding-holes, 4 meters [13 feet] apart, arranged in a spiral 
around the tower, still show that the material of construction was 
in this case also carried up on an inclined plane. The plane was 
held up on firm timbers fixed to the sides of the edifice and fol- 


lowing the curve indicated.”—7vranslated for Tue LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





THE DEMENTED IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 


PROMINENT religious journal of Germany recently called 

the demented of the East “the most unfortunate of the un- 
fortunates.” Their condition is simply terrible; their treatment 
inhuman; there is notasingle institution throughoutall the Holy 
Land and Syria for their care. Now, however, a movement of a 
remarkable kind has been inaugurated with headquarters at Bei- 
rut, which aims at an establishment for the care of these 
neglected people, to be erected on the Lebanon Mountains. An 
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association has been formed in Beirut, in which are represented 
European and Syrian Christians, Protestants and Catholics, Mo- 
hammedans and Druses, cooperating toward this one aim. 
Never before have the representatives of these various different 
religions cooperated in any project even of common charity. 
‘The head and chief of the movement is the veteran missionary 
Dr. Waldmeier, who, tho sixty-five years of age, has been dele- 
gated to go to Europe and possibly to America in the interest of 
the project. Dr. Waldmeier has published an appeal which gives 
some singular data on the condition of the demented throughout 
the East, much of which will be strange news to Western readers. 
In substance he says this: 


Throughout Syriaand Palestine the demented of all kind, luna- 
tics, imbeciles, half-witted, etc., are by high and low regarded as 
possessed of the devil, and are accordingly to be treated not by 
the medical but by the religious profession. Just how this is 
done will appear from sample cases. 

Near Nablus, the Sichen of the Bible, there is an old Moham- 
medan sheik, who has the reputation of knowing how to drive out 
devils; and does undertake such work for a good round sum. In 
Nablus there isa place called El Kuder. Here the Mohammedans 
bring their demented. These poor patients, or rather martyrs, 
are put into a painful position. Their clothing is all removed. 
Then they are compelled to sit by a thick column around which 
they must place their arms and legs, and these are then fastened 
with iron chains. Here they must sit in torment and dirt for 
days. From time to time the sheik comes and reads to them cer- 
tain chapters out of the Koran, and prays to the prophet Elias to 
expel the devil from these unfortunates. In addition amulets are 
tied around their hands and feet, and from different parts of the 
body blood is drawn. In very many cases the result of such 
treatment is death. In that case the sheik declares that Elias 
had received them into Paradise. 

In Damascus, with a population of 200,000, there are many de- 
mented. The Mohammedans, as arule, permit their lunatics to 
run around half-naked and unattended. Dangerous patients only 
are under charge, and these are chained in small cells, sometimes 
only four feet square in size. The demented are often beaten 
and left in theirdirt. Incase of epileptic fits cold water is poured 
over them. ‘The Mohammedans are generally not as cruel to this 
class of people as are the native Christians; for the former im- 
agine that the evil spirit can be flattered into not attacking them- 
selves. 

In the Lebanon districts, too, the demented are allowed to roam 
at will. The reason of this is that there is no place to put them. 
They are taken for treatment to the famous old cloister at the 
Maronitic village of Kuzheia. It is current superstition that a 
certain cave in connection, with this cloister is a place where 
lunacy can be cured. This cave is a terribly dark and dreary 
dungeon, but the monks sell at a high price the waters of this 
cave as cure for lunacy. Those who can be brought to the cave 
itself are chained to the walls, and then the priests and monks 
try their peculiar methods on them. A prominent portion of the 
program is a terrible whipping given to the patients, in order 
thereby to drive out the devils. It is common belief that only by 
beating and the infliction of other cruelties Satan can be banished 
from these unfortunates. It often happens that a patient will be 
chained to his ice-cold stone seat in this dungeon cell for three 
days and three nights. The monks claim that during this period 
Saint Anthony, the patron saint of the cloister and the cave, ap- 
pears to the patient to remove their chains, drive out the devil, 
and cure them. In case this does not take place, still more terri- 
ble means are resorted to. To this second method belongs also 
the beating of the patient on the neck and head with a heavy 
boot, while at the same time a priest reads formulas of exorcism. 
He speaks to the devil in these words : 

“Depart, accursed, and go into the Red Sea, into the eternal 
fire; depart from thisman!” Asarule this process ends in the 
death of the patient, and the monks inform the friends that St. 
Anthony has taken him to himself. A cure of this sort is very 
expensive. : 

Another cave of this sort is found near Mt. Carmel in connec- 
tion with the Carmelite monks’ cloister. Here Elias himself is 
said to appear and by a miracle cure the demented. The process 
is substantially the same as that on the Lebanon. 
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To Readers of The Literary Digest | 


The New York 7yrzbune has taken the entire first edition of the new standard work, 
SCRIBNER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Arrangements have been 
LITERARY DIGEST readers are able to secure this patriotic work at one-third discount, 
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If you want your children to be good Americans and citizens, teach them to raad the history of their own 
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illustrated history of our 
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such a book is needed by 
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these five Royal Octavo 
Volumes on receipt of 
$2.00, and the agreement 
to remit $2.00 a month, 
for nine months—$20.00 
in all. Bound in hailf- 
leather, which we vecom- 
mend, $1.00 a month 
more, If not satisfactory, 
the books may be returned, 
at our expense, and money 
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The binding is warranted by the Scribners. 


ORDER QUICKLY. PRICES WILL ADVANCE. FULL SET, DELIVERED, 
EXPRESS PAID, for Cloth, $2.00; Half-leather, $3.00. 


Send orders direct to THE LITERARY DIGEST 
30 Lafayette Place, New York, or to 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, Tribune Building, New York 
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SCRIBNER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


wt 


The history is now com- 
plete, after many years of 
preparation, and makes 
3,500 pages, 1,600 illustra- 
tions, costing alone more 
than $100,000. It is the only 
large work which is full, 
brought down to date, su- 
perbly illustrated, meeting 
all the demands of intelligent 
American families. The plan 
of the work was laid by Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, the text 
written by Sydney Howard 
Gay, Noah Brooks, Edward 
Everett Hale, Horace E. 
Scudder, Rossiter Johnson, 
and many other specialists. 


vt 
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This set, bound in Persian Levant, can be had for %35.00 





BUSINESS SITUATION. 


The opening of mills and factories, the resump- | 
tion of building operations, and the gradual in- 
crease in the volume of trade stillexcite attention. 
The New York banks, in their reports last Satur- 
day, show an increase of nearly sixteen millions in 
one week, as against a decrease of eight millions 
for the week before (election week). 

Revival of Industry.—The volume of business 
improves slowly in nearly all lines. The most ac- 
tive demand is ainong jobbers in dry-goods, cloth- 
ing, millinery, shoes, leather, and hardware, and 
in leading industrial lines, nearly 200 mills, facto- | 








A Brain and Nerve Food, 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. O. Wortuty, Lancaster, N. H., says: ‘* I have used | 
it in cases requiring brain and nerve food asa result of 
overwork, attended with exhaustion and loss of strength, 
with impaired digestion, with good results.’ 


ao, . P : 
| ries, and foundries having started up this week, 


one-half of them in iron, steel, machinery, tools, 
carriages, lumber, glass, woolen and cotton goods 
lines, About 130 other industrial establishments 
have increased working-forces or working-hours, 
or both, among them nineteen iron and steel es- 
tablishments, ten glass-works, and four factories, 
each making lamps, clocks, woolen goods, and cot- 
ton. A partial record of the number ofmen given 
employment in industrial lines since November 6 
shows an aggregate of nearly 30,000.—PBradstreet’s, 
November 14. 

Prices in General.—Demand for iron and steel 
has not, increased after the activity of a week ago, 
but prices are firm—in some instances higher-— 
and the trade continues confident of a large busi- 
ness during the coming year. Cotton and cotton 
| goods continue firm and unchanged in price; print 
cloths have an upward tendency. Wool is higher 


on more active demand, but manufacturers are | 
‘not supplying in excess of wants. 


Other advances’ 





| in prices are for leather, shoes, white pine lumber, 
| petroleum, lard, sugar, and for wheat, 


corn, and 
The strength of the statistical position of 
wheat is as marked as heretofore, and renewed in- 
quiries are received from Australia. The con- 
spicuous decreases in price are those for coffec, 
pork, and turpentine. Western jobbers report an 
increase in mail orders, and that between-seasons 
in some lines alone prevents improvement in de- 
mand from jobbing being genera!. Mercantile 
collections throughout’ Central, Western, and 
Southern States are easier, but complaints are 
still heard from the West.—Sradstreet’s, Novem- 
ber 14. 

The Bank Statement.—Last week's bank state- 
ment shows some gratifying changes consequent 
upon the results of the election. The specie item 


oats. 





The free attendant service maintained by the New 
| York Central at Grand Central Station, New York, is 
another example of the care and courtesy by which pat« 
rons of this great railroad are surrounded. 


Readers of Tux Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
Chapters from a Life. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs, author of ‘‘A 
Singular Life,” ‘‘ The Gates Ajar,” ete. 
With 24 portraits and other illustrations, 
12mo, $1.50. 


This isa remarkably attactive book of biographical 
and literary interest. It describes her girlhood, her 
entrance into the field of literature, her life at East 
Gloucester, and gives glimpses, sometimes full views, 
of Longfellow. Holmes, Whittier, Mr. Fields, Bishop 
Brooks, Mrs. Thaxter, Miss Larcom, Mrs, Lydia Maria 
Childs, and others. ‘The book is delightfully written, 

—+ on excellent paper, and very handsomely 
ound, 


Marm Lisa. 


By KATE DouGLAs WIGGIN, author of ‘‘ The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 


Little Marm Lisa is a fresh child-figure in fiction. 
The very interesting story describes the quickening of 
her clouded and burdened life till her pathetic faith- 
fulness ripens, in the climax, into heroism. It is the 
longest story, and one of the best, Mrs. Wiggin has 
written. 


The Country of the 
Pointed Firs. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of ‘ The 
Life of Nancy,” ‘‘A White Heron,” etc, 
16mo, $1.25. 


This summer story of a village on the coast of Maine 
and the adjacent islands forms one of the most de- 
lightful of Miss Jewett’s books. It is marked by all 
those fine qualities which make her stories so charming 
a part of American literature. 


Mere Literature and Other 
Essays. 


By Wooprow WILSON, Professor in Princeton, 
author of ‘* Congressional Government,” etc. 
I2mo, $1.50. 


This book may fairly be called a varied statement of 
the proper aims of literature and historical study, and 
represents both admirably. 


Authors and Friends. 
By Mrs. JAMES T, FIELDS. 12mo, artistically 
printed, $1.50. 
Very interesting papers on Longfellow, Emerson, 


Holmes, Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. Stowe, Whittier, and 
Tennyson. 


Friendly Letters to Girl 
Friends. 


By Mrs, A. D, T. WHITNEY, author of ‘‘ Faith 
Gartney’s Girlhood,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


These letters are on topics about which girls need 
counsel, and are full of good sense, useful suggestions, 
and a tonic spirit. 


A-Birding on a Bronco. 


A delightful book on birds and their nests in 
Southern California, by FLORENCE A. MER- 
RIAM, author of ‘‘ Birds Through an Opera- 
Glass,” and ‘*My Summer in a Mormon 
Village.” With numerous illustrations. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & €0., 


Boston. 
11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEw YorK. 











Young People’s Meetings 


By Rev. Francis E. Cuark, Y. P.S. C. E. Use- 
ful Sug; ions and Valuable Material for the 
Conducting of Young People’s Prayer Meetings. 
Price 75 cents. Funk & Waenatts Co., N.Y. 








exhibits an increase of $8,266,000, to which only half 
a million has been contributed by imports of gold, 
while the remainder has come mainly from hoards 
made in anticipation of: the possibilities of the 
failure of the sound-money cause. In the legal 
tenders, there has been an increase of $4,407,000, 
which has come about equally from the Subtreas- 
ury andthe interior. The deposits stand $15,919,- 
ooo higher than the week previous; which corre- 
spondingly increases the lending ability of the 
banks. At this stage of the year, however, the 
merchants are comparatively light borrowers, 
and hence the loans and discounts have increased 
during the week only $3,229,000. The large dis- 
parity between deposits and loans foreshadows a 
drift toward greater ease in lending rates, which 
will be fostered also by the reflux of currency 
from the interior, now assuming a considerable 


volume. The reserve has increased $8,693,000 dur- 
ing the week; and taking the prospect as a whole 
it promises the accumulation of a large surplus 
in this item within the next few weeks. So far, 
therefore, as the revival of business depends upon 
the condition of the loan market the outlook is as 
hopeful as could be desired.—/ournal of Commerce 
and Commercial Bulletin, November 16. 


Increase in Wheat Exports.—Exports of wheat 
(flour included as wheat) from both coasts of the 
United States and from Montreal amount to 4,664,- 
5ts bushels this week, the heaviest week’s total 
since the second week of September, 1893. This is 
an increase of about 1,200,000 bushels over last 
week, of more than 1,300,000 bushels over the cor- 


responding week one year ago, more than 1,700,000 
bushels as compared with the like week in 1894, a 
gain of about 2,000,000 bushels as compared with 
the corresponding week of 1893, and of more than 
700,000 bushels as contrasted with the like week in 
1892. Exports of Indian corn have also increased 
heavily, amounting to 3,782,000 bushels this week, 
compared with 2,247,000 bushels last week, 1,921,000 
bushels in the like week last year, and very much 
smaller totals in corresponding periods in three 
preceding vears.—Aradstreet’s, November 14. 


Improvement in Canada.—Wholesale merchants 
at Toronto report trade improved among grocery 
and hardware dealers, due in part to the stimulus 
of cold weather. There is also an improvement at 
Montreal, where the trade feature continues to be 
heavy exports of apples, cheese, and butter. Lum- 
ber shipments from New Brunswick have fallen 


off, but an early increase is expected. Rains have 
revented farm work on Prince Edward Island. 
here is no change in trade throughout Nova 
Scotia. Bank clearings at Winnipeg, Hamilton, 
Montreal, Toronto, and Halifax amount to $26,006,- 
ooo this week, an increase of about $1,800,000 as 





New Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, 
Rheumatism, etc.,—Free to our Readers. 


Our readers will be glad to know that the new 
botanical discovery, Alkavis, has proved an as- 
sured cure for all diseases caused by Uric acid 
in the blood, or by disordered action of the Kid- 
neys or urinary organs. It is a wonderful dis- 
covery, with a record of 1200 hospital cures in 
30 days. It acts directly upon the blood and 
kidneys, and is a true specific, just as quinine is 
inmalaria. We havethe strongest testimony of 
many ministers of the gospel, well known doc- 
tors and business men cured by Alkavis, when 
all other remedies had failed. Many ladies also 
testify to its curative powers in disorders peculiar 
to womanhood. So far the Church Kidney Cure 
Company, No. 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
are the only importers of this new remedy, and 
they are so anxious to prove its value that for the 
sake of introduction they will send a free treat- 
ment of Alkavis prepaid by mail to every reader 
of THE LITERARY DiGEsT who is a sufferer from 
any form of Kidney or Bladder disorder, Bright’s 
Disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain in 
Back, Female Complaints, or other affliction due 
to improper action of the Kidneys or Urinary 
Organs. We advise all Sufferers to send their 
names and address to the company, and receive 
the Alkavis free. It is sent to you entirely free, 
to prove its wonderful curative powers. 





The Theory of Success. 

The New York Central management evidently pro- 
ceeds on the theory that the more care there is taken of 
a traveler, the more he will travel—witness its ‘* Limited ”’ 
trains, block signals, free attendants, and the comfort and 
luxury surrounding one from beginning to end of a jour- 
ney on “America’s Greatest Railroad.’ 
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No other lamp-chimneys a 
quarter so goodas Macbeth’s; 
or cheap in the long run. 

You want the right shape 
besides. We'll send you the 
Index ; free. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 





compared with last week, and about $600,000 as 
compared with the like week last year. ‘There 
are 44 business failures reported from the Domin- 
ion of Canada this week, as compared with 50 last 
week, 45 in the week one year ago, 33 two years 
py and 35 three years ago.—4radstreet’s, Novem- 
er 14. 





CHESS. 


[All communtieations for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’} 


Problem 174. 


By A, E. MERCER. 
(From The British Chess Magazine.) 


Black—Two Pieces. 
K on K 3; Pon K 2. 
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White—Five Pieces, 
K on K 8; Qon K2; Ron K 3; Pson K 4 and 5. 
White mates in three moves, 











Solution of Problems. 


C. F. Putney, Independence, Ia., sends correct 
solution of 169. 


The four-mover, No. 170, has proved a puzzler. 
While several of our solvers have found a way to 
do it, yet it has baffled the attempts of the great 
majority. It is correct as given, perfectly sound, 
and a beauty when vou get it. We'll hold it over 
another week. 


A Little Beauty. 


“Dr. Hamilton gives Mrs. W. J. Baird (the 
Chess Queen) the odds of K Kt, and she gives him 
a fillip that he will not soon forget.”—Leeds Mer- 
cury. 


DR. H. MRS. B,_ | DR. H. MRS. B. 

White. Black. | White Black. 
1 P—K —K 4 }8PxP Ktx P 
2B—B4 Kt—K B 3 | 9 9 2 3—K 3 
3F-O 2 B—K 2 10 Q 2 Q-Q2 
4P—K R3 Castles 11 B—Kt3 B—B4ch 
5 Casties P—Q B 3 12K—Rsq BxP 
6P—B 4 PxP 723 Px8B 
7BxP P—Q 4! | 


And Black mates in three moves. 





Recalled Stormy Times. 


** Well, that looks natural” said the old soldier, looking 
at a can of condensed milk on the breakfast table in place 
of ordinary milk that failed on account of the storm. 
** It’s the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we used during the 


” 


war. 
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HOW VALUABLE DISCOVERIES ARE 
RECEIVED. 


sas olden times the man with a new idea was stoned and burned 

at the stake. They do not do that nowadays. They merely 
pooh-pooh his theory, brand him as a humbug, and dismiss his 
case without investigation and without argument. Now, as it 
has always been since the beginning of time, a new thing has to 
fight its way against the preconceived prejudices of people. It is 
a singular fact that these prejudices are always stronger in those 
whose superior knowledgment and education would seem to best 
prepare them for the reception of new ideas. Scientists have 
ever been incredulous and merciless to the propagator of a new 
theory; all great discoveries have had to meet and overcome the 
active or passive opposition of scientists and other learned men. 
The fact that a thing is new is generally enough to condemn it. 
Condemnation comes first, then investigation. Galileo, Colum- 
bus, Jenner, Fulton, and Morse were all met with incredulity and 
lack of sympathy, if not by active opposition. 

Medical progress, in particular, has been made in the face of 
violent opposition from the medical fraternity. Not thirty-five 
years ago, in Boston, Dr. Morton was hooted at, ridiculed and 
threatened with prosecution for contending that he had discov- 
ered that anesthetics could be safely applied. To-day, there is 
scarcely a physician or — 
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organ, besides requiring constant replenishing of the chemicals 
used to generate the gas. 

This is where the discovery of the Electropoise marks a new 
departure in the curing of disease. In reality, it combines two 
discoveries: First, that the human body in a polarized condition 
absorbs oxygen from the air through the pores of the skin; 
second, the means to produce a proper polarization—viz., the in- 
strument itself. 

By the application of the Electropoise the oxygen is absorbed 
all over the body, laying no burden on any organ for its distribu- 
tion, obtaining, without overtiring any part of the system, an 
adequate supply of the revivifying gas in pure form. This 
oxygen acts on the blood in the capillary circulation of the skin 
exactly as it does in the capillary circulation of the lungs, clari- 
fying the blood, and giving to every part of the body all the 
strength it can possibly receive,* without the slightest danger ; 
thus supplying the different functions of the body the strength 
necessary to enable them to throw off disease. 

The Electropoise consists of a polarizer, which is so small that 
it can be held in the closed hand, connected by a silk-covered 
tinsel cord with a treating-plate. The polarizer is a nickel-plated 
copper cylinder filled with a composition the nature of which is 
not made public. When .his cylinder is lowered in temperature 
(either by immersion in ice-water or by the application of a wet 

towel), and the treat- 





dentist in America that 
does not use anesthetics 
constantly in his prac- 
tise. 

The discoverer and 
the present owners of 
the Electropoise had no 
reason to expect better 
treatment than, in the 
past, had been accorded 
to those who indorsed 
equally valuable dis- 
coveries. 

The Electropoise has 
constantly met with dis- 
belief, which it has an- 
swered with facts. 
Ridicule has been re- 
futed by cures. Skepti- 
cism has been converted 
by the testimonials of 
thousands of eminent 
citizens. Step by step 
the treatment has made 
its way, until now its 
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ing-plate is applied to 
the patient, the surface 
of the body becomes 
polarized, which causes 
the absorption of pure 
oxygen from the air in- 
to the vascular system. 
The rapidity and 
strength of the action is 
entirely under control. 
Thus it practically sup- 
plements the power of 
respiration, and the 
purified blood, flowing 
to all parts of the body, 
has ever renewed capa- 
city for carrying off 
waste matter and im- 
purities, and is able to 
strengthen and build up 
the diseased tissues. 
The composition in 
the hermetically sealed 
cylinder is practically 
indestructible, and with 








cures command the at- 
tention of the medical 
world. It is no longer 


This cut shows the method of applying the Electropoise. The treating plate is buckled by means of an 
elastic garter around the naked ankle of the patient, or may be applied to any part of the body needing local : 
treatment. The conducting cord connects it with the polarizer, which is placed in any kind of vessel except Electropoise can be 


a trifling expense for 
new cord and plate, the 


an unproven expe Ti- metal, and covered with cold water orice. The Electropoise can be used whenever the patient is at rest, used by all members of 
ment, no longer an un-_ whether standing, sitting or reclining, or applied at night when in bed; it requiresonly a momentto put it the family for years 


on or off. 


tried theory. 

The fundamental principles on which the Electropoise supports 
its system of treatment are: First, that impoverished and vitiated 
blood is the chief cause or invariable effect of disease, and that 
the blood must be first purified and then revitalized; and, sec- 
ond, that the principal agent in this process of restoration toa 
normal and healthy condition is oxygen. 

The leading assumption is a well-established scientific fact, and 
the latter claim has been forcing itself irresistibly upon the atten- 
tion of investigators for some years past. The numerous oxygen- 
inhalers which have sprung up show plainly that the value of this 
gas as a curative agent in various troubles has become widely 
recognized. Now, nearly two thirds of the vitality of our bodies 
is derived from the air, the rest coming as ordinary nourishment. 
In medication all the work of assimilating a tonic or stimulant 
must be done by the stomach before any other organ can receive 
the benefit, and as the stomach can bear only a small portion of 
the strengthening drug or tonic at a time, the supply of strength 
to a diseased organ is necessarily slow. But, if the source of the 
other two thirds of our vitality be augmented zx dike proportion, 
greater benefit should result. Here oxygen-inhalers in many 
forms have been tried, but they too impose a burden on a delicate 


without additional cost. 
The range of diseases which have been cured by this new 
means is really marvelous—or would be to one who does not 
admit the original proposition that practically all diseased condi- 
tions, if not too far advanced, are susceptible of cure through this 
replenishment of the powers of the blood. From a mass of indis- 
putable testimony, that is constantly increasing, 250 letters have 
been selected, indexed, and bound in the illustrated booklet that 
gives a complete theory of the Electropoise. The alphabet of 
ailments is well represented in these testimonial letters, and a 
significant fact is the frequency of later letters, corroborating the 
first expressions of appreciation. 
The following from Rev. W. H. De Puy, D.D., for twenty 
years assistant editor New York Christian Advocate, is one of 
the letters recently received : 


New York, November 12, 1896. 
Mr. J. E. Du Bots, Prest. 


Dear Sir : On December 10, 1893, after suffering for years from 
facial neuralgia, and after numerous vain efforts to obtain sub- 


* Owing to this fact the Electropoise often cures where other remedies 
fail. 
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stantial relief by other treatment (including able specialists), I 
began the use of your Electropoise. Its remedial effects were so 
speedy and so palpable that, a few days later, I wrote you a 
grateful and unsolicited note of acknowledgment. That brief 
testimonial made no mention of any particular ailment which the 
use of the Electropoise had relieved, either in my family or 
among my friends, and this omission led, ere long, to many in- 
quiries, compelling an extensive correspondence. At length, in 
the spring of 1895, after I had suffered a stroke of paralysis tem- 
porarily preventing a correspondence, I dictated a state- 
ment responsive to these classes of inquiries, showing how I had 
become acquainted with the Electropoise, and what a great boon 
it has been to myself and friends. 

Once again, in response to later and specific inquiries addressed 
to me, I wrote you, under date of April 5, 1896, authorizing you 
to say: “My estimate of the value of the Electropoise has not 
diminished, but, on the contrary, has greatly increased, and my 
confidence in this method of cure—simple, convenient, economi- 
cal, and effective, as it is—has constantly grown with my increas- 
ing observation and experience.” 

Such are my latest convictions, and such continue to be my 
assurances to all my friends, and to all inquiring correspondents. 
While not anticipating a complete cure in all cases of its applica- 
tion, I should feel a strong hope that its intelligent use, would, in 
nearly all cases, be certain to secure the lasting gratitude of the 
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The idea of the Electropoise was the outcome of some thirty- 
five years’ experimenting onthe part of the inventor. Before the 
patent was obtained, the instruments were put to the most severe 
tests. Indeed, the company which handles it owed its formation 
to a cure effected upon one of the principal promoters. During 
the yellow fever epidemic in Jacksonville, Fla., in 1888, the own- 
ers of the Electropoise applied for permission to test the excel- 
lency of the invention in the hospitals, and when this was refused, 
they published a request for volunteer patients, several being 
purposely taken where the disease was in an advanced stage. 
Out of ninety-one cases treated, eighty-seven were entirely cured, 
and two of the deaths were due to imprudent exposure on the 
part of the patients. Nota dollar was asked or received for any 
treatment. The company will be glad to exhibit to the skeptical 
affidavits certifying to these facts. That trial stage, however, 
has long since been passed, as the New York office of the com- 
pany can testify. 

The price of the Electropoise is $10 by express (25 cents extra 
by mail), but any one wishing further information before pur- 
chasing will receive it by addressing Electrolibration Company, 


patients and their friends. 


Very truly a 


W. H. De Puy. 


1122 Broadway, New York City. 





Current Events. 





Monday, November 9. 


The American Bimetallic Union decides to 
maintain headquarters at Washington. ... The 
United States Supreme Court awards $5,000 
damages to Harriet Monroe from the New York 
World for surreptitious publication of her 
World’s Fair Ode. ... Argument begins before 
the United States Supreme Court in the suit to 
annul the Berliner Telephone patent... . Judge 
Baker of the United States Court at Indian- 
apolis grants a restraining order to S. C. Bram- 
kamp of Cincinnati against the American Wire 
Nail Trust. . . . Proceedings against the Santa 
Fé Railroad are transferred from Kansas Dis- 
trict Court tothe United States Court. ... The 
Illinois Supreme Court declares the Torrens 
land title act unconstitutional. ...It is re- 

orted that a woman-suffrage amendment was 

efeated in California at the recent election.... 
The battleship 7exas sinks in the mud in the 
Brooklyn navy yard... . The annual Horse 
a opens in Madison Square Garden, New 
ork, 

In a speech at the banquet to the new Lord 
Mayor of London, G. F. Philips, Lord Salisbury 
said that he believed that the Venezuelan con- 
troversy was at an end. ,.. General Weyler 
takes the field to direct operations against the 
Cuban insurgents in person. 


Tuesday, November ro. 


Correspondence at the State Department shows 
that immer al points of an arbitration treaty 
with Great Britain to settle the Venezuelan dis- 
— have been agreed upon; the Venezuelan 

ommission suagents its work for the present. 
... Chairman Hanna tells New Yorkers that 
ag = 8 | will go into office without pledges of 
any kind.... The Republican Congressional 
campaign committee decides to have permanent 
headquarters in Washington. . . . Severalsilver 
Senators telegraph the New York Wor/d that 
they will not obstruct tariff legislation; Petti- 
grew of North Dakota declares that he will op- 
pose sections of a tariff bill favoring any trust. 
... The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce de- 
clares against government banking... . Georgia 
and Alabama legislatures meet. . .. The Chief 
Justice of Arizona sustains a prison labor con- 
tract for ten years to make the prison self-sup- 
porting, and to construct an irrigating canal to 
reclaim 1o0,cco acres of land. . . . It is reported 
that Judge Foster, of Fort Scott, Kans., restrains 
Receiver Johnson from taking control of Santa 
Fé Railway oat te fh the alien land law is said 
to have never been passed by the legislature. 
.. . Conventions: Knights of Labor, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Farmers’ National Congress, Indian- 
apolis; Association of American Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations, Washington ; 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, Chicago. 
Wheat is thirty cents higher than three months 
ago. 

Mrs. Walter Castle, of San Francisco, sen- 
tenced for shoplifting, is released in London on 
account of her mental condition. . . . One hun- 
dred Armenians are said to have been massa- 
cred in Everek, Asia Minor. 





A seasonable advertisement appears in this issue. 
** Sweet Home ”’ Soap is the equal of any. With every 
box you geta valuable premium. Two good articles, a 
combination box of soap and premium, each one worth 
all that is asked for the two. Thisis the result of selling 
direct from the manufacturer to the consumer as fully 
explained in the advertisement of the Larkin Company, 
on another page. 





Wednesday, November 11. : 

It is said in Washington that preparations are 
being made for Spanish complications. . 
General Miles submits his annual report to the 
Secretary of War. .. . Notices of contest have 
been served on all rn a elected Republican 
members of the Kentucky legislature; an extra 
session is expected. ... Grand Master Work- 
man J. R. Sovereign, of the —— of Labor, 
outlines a political program in his annual ad- 
dress at the Rochester convention... . The or- 
ganization of the Chicago Federation of Labor is 
reported, ... Pittsburg workingmen protest 
against exaggerated reports of an industrial 
boom, which have brought too many outsiders 
to add to the ranks of the unemployed. eS 
National Grange convenes in Washington, D. C. 

It is said that the Transvaal Government will 
claim an indemnity of $5,000,000 from the British 
South Africa Company. .... The Porte officially 
announces that the reforms agreed upon in 1895 
will be carried out. . .. Alleged terms of the 
agreement reached on the Manitoba school — 
tion are published. . .. In a letter to the Pope, 
King Menelek of Abyssinia hopes that he will 
intervene in the interest of peace, and thus accel- 
erate in the liberation of the Italian prisoners. 


Thursday, November 12. 


It is reported that King Oscar of Sweden will 
be asked to act as the fifth Venezuelan arbitra- 
tor. . . . Secretary Olney instructs Minister 
Taylor to demand redress for annoyances to 
American commerce from Spain.... McKin- 
ley’s plurality in Kentucky is 258, securing 12 
electors; Bryan gets one elector. . .. The 
Knights of Labor indorse a graduated income- 
tax, in convention at Rochester, N. Y.... J. S. 
Miller, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, sends 
in his resignation. . . . Ex-President Harrison 
addresses the Farmers’ Congress at Indianap- 
olis.. . . The California State Miners’ Associa- 
tion memorializes Congress in behalf of a de- 
partment of mines and mining. . . . Cash wheat 
at New York reaches gs cents. 

The Radical groups in the French Chamber of 

Deputies make an unsuccessful attempt to over- 
throwthe Méline Government... . Itis reported 
from Havana via a West and Chicago that 
Captain-General Weyler has been repulsed by 
the rebels. ... The Kaiser performs the cere- 
mony of swearing in recruits in the Lustgarten. 
. . . Prince Bismarck continues his attacks upon 
the former Government of Count Caprivi. . 
A despatch from Rome says that while the 
rumors of the removal of Archbishop Ireland, 
of St. Paul, are unfounded, the Archbishop has 
fallen into disgrace at the Vatican. 


Friday, November 13. 


President Cleveland says that the Governments, 
attitude toward Cuban affairs is still that of his 
last annual message. ... Governor Watson 
officially proclaims the election of all three 
McKinley electors in Delaware. ... South Da- 
kota electors are conceded to Bryan... . Na- 
tional Chairman Hanna says that permanent Re- 
ae pw national headquarters will be estab- 
ished at Washington. ... Governor Atkinson 
withdraws from the Senatorial fight in Georgia. 
... Judge Woods, at Indianapolis, appoints U. T. 
Malott receiver for the Terre Haute and Indian- 
apolis Railroad, “* Vandalia line.” . .. Conven- 
tions: National W.C.T.T., St. Louis ; American 
Secular Union and Free Thought Federation, 
Chicago. 


A Treat for Artists. 

The autumn scenery of the Hudson River and Mohawk 
Valley lends additional charm to a trip over the New 
York Central at this season, Fourteen fast trains every 





; day between New York and Buffalo and Niagara Falls. 
Readers of Taz Lrrerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





The London Chronicle publishes an alleged 
summary of the Venezuelan agreement. ... 
Edward J. Ivory, the alleged dynamite conspi- 
rator, is committed for trial in London, testi- 
timony of a government spy being taken at the 
hearing... . Costa Rica and Colombia agree to 
arbitrate their boundary dispute. ... Premier 
oe of Spain admits Spanish reverses in 

uba. 


Saturday, November 14. 


It is reported from Indianapolis that Republi- 
can Congressmen-elect have decided to refer all 
applications for post-offices to elections by pa- 
trons. ...Mr. Bryan makes three speeches in 
Lincoln, Neb,, his home city, and advises the 
formation of bimetallicclubs. . . . Commission- 
er-General Stump submits his annual report on 
immigration ; arrivals for the fiscal ow ending 
— 30 were 343,267, an increase of 84,708... . 

eports of ey industrial establishments 
continue. ... The Ferris wheel at Chicago is 
in the hands of a receiver. ... An epidemic of 
diphtheria is threatened in Northern Indiana. 
... The general missionary committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is in session at 
Detroit. 

Minister Taylor says that there was no reason 
to expect war between the United States and 
Spain... . Grain riots break out in one of the 
famine-stricken districts of India. 


Sunday, November 15. 

The annual report of the Commissioner of 
Navigation is made public, .. . The National 
Council of Jewish Women convenes in New 
York. ... D. L. Moody leads evangelistic meet- 
ings in Carnegie Hall and New York churches. 

t is officially announced in Rome that atreaty 
of peace, recognizing the independence of Ethio- 
ia, has been signed between Abyssinia and 
taly....%It is reported in Quebec that the 
Pope has approved of a compromise agreed 
upon by the Dominion and Manitoba govern- 
ments concerning the schools, . . . It is said that 
Barney Barnato, the Kaffir King, has secured 
control of mining properties in Northwestern 
Ontario, Canada. 





Have You Asthma or Hay-Fever? 


Medical Science at last reports a positive cure 
for Asthmaand Hay-fever in the wonderful Kola 
Plant, a new botanical discovery found on the 
Congo River, West Africa, Its cures are really 
marvelous. Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, 
W. Va., writes that it cured him of Asthma of 
fifty years’ standing, and Hon, L. G, Clute, of 
Greeley, Iowa, testifies that for three years he 
had to sleep propped up in a chair in Hay-fever 
season, being unable to lie down night or day. 
The Kola Plant cured him at once. To make 
the matter sure, these and hundreds of other 
cures are sworn to before a notary public. So 
great is their faith in its wonderful curative 
powers, the Kola Importing Company, of 1164 
Broadway, New York, to make it known, is 
sending out large cases of the Kola compound 
free to all readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST 
who are sufferers from Asthma. All they ask in 
return is that when cured yourself you will tell 
your neighbors about it. Send your name and 
address on a postal card, and they will send you a 
large case by mail free. It costs you nothing, 
and you should surely try it. 
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Second Volume Now Ready 
Re 


Bell's Reader's 
Shakespeare 


Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works, Con- 
densed, Connected, and 
Emphasized 


By Prof. D. C. BELL, London 
Author of Bell’s Elocutionist 


A SERIES OF THREE VOLUMES, THE FIRST 
OF WHICH, ALREADY ISSUED, CONTAINS 
THE HISTORICAL PLAYS, ENGLISH AND 
ROMAN << es “on as Oe" 08 ‘ob 














For Higher Schools, Colleges, the Home 
Circle, Dramatic Clubs, Etc. 


They are Arranged and Condensed with 
Special Reference to Appealing to the 
Voice and Ear, and to Facilitate 
the Art of Reading Aloud. Each 
Play is Preceded by a Con- 
cise Narrative, both His- 
torical and Literary 





Professor Hiram Carson, A.M., LL.D., 
rtment English Literature, Cor: 
- 1 University: ‘Lam delighted with 
. Just what I have been waiting 
Sor the last two years.” 











VOLUME Il. 
Tragedies and One Romantic Play 


CONTENTS: 
Chasmelegy of Tragedl 
rono of Tr: es 

Pericles ad 

Macbeth 
Hamlet Othello 
J gat Juliet King Lear 
Cymbe' Troilus and Cressida 


Timon ww Athens Titus Andronicus 
Romantic Play—THE TEMPEST 


PROFESSIONAL OPINIONS: 
Professor George . _Marshall, Ph.B., Dept. 
of Eng., Univ. of Utah . Eminently satis- 
factory. . Almost ail teachers of literature 
have felt their need of such a work. 

Professor Ralph Corti Ringwalt, Dept. of Eng. a 
etc., Columbia College, New York: Ad- 
mirably done. - lam much impressed. with 
the value of this book. 

Professor B. J. Hoadley, Dept. Eng. Lit., Port- 
land University, Oregon: “A study of ‘ Bell's 
Reader’s Shakespeare’ convinces me of its great 
value. ... 

Professor W. M, Baskervill, School of Eng., 
Vanderbilt Univ., Tennessee; “‘*. . . Much ap- 
preciated. . . . Will be avery useful book. . . .” 





Vol. II, Buckram, 12mo, 471 pp. 
Price $1.50. Post-free 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK 


Prize Essay Contest 
28 PRIZES 28 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


will be Given Away. 





E announce a new Prize Competi- 
tion entirely different from any 
heretofore undertaken. For the 

best short essays or articles on the subject 
** How To Us a Dictionary,” submit- 
ted in accordance with printed rules, we 
shall give several copies of the Funk & 
Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary, and Dic- 
tionary Holders. 


Send at once for full particulars. 


COMPETITION DEPARTMENT, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 

















WEALTH AND WASTE 


The Principles of Political Economy in their 
Application to the Present Problems of 
Money, Labor, Law, and the Liquor Habit. 
By A. A. HOPKINS, Ph.D., 
Prof. of Political Economy and Proh., Amer., Univer. 
“It is a book both for scholars and student 
and plain laboring men.”—Religious Herald 
12mo, 286 pp., price, $1.00 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. Pubs., New York 


































The choice of ‘‘ Just the Right Word ’"’ 
To make the Desired Meaning Clear 


exact. 
To pow tay acontrast Sharp and Strong. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 


ANTONYMS AND PREPOSITIONS 


Contains 7,500 of the Chief 
English Synonyms, 3,700 
Antonyms and Practical and 
Illustrative Examples of the 
correct use of Prepositions. 
The only book of its kind. 












Edited by Rev. Jas, C. Fernald. 


Editor of Synonyms, Antonyms, and Preposi- 
tions in the @ Standard Dictionary. 


INVALUABLE FOR CLASS USE. 


To write and speak to the best purpose one should 
have at hand all the words from which he may 
choose. A nice discrimination of the various shades 
of Synonym meanings, and a wise use of Effective 
Antithesis, contribute power and grace to the lan- 
guage. This book is thus a Literary Pallete from 
— to select the colors of a strong and Beautiful 

tyle, 

he words are arranged in groups, one word in 
each group being taken as a basis of comparision. 
The relation and difference in shades of meaning 
of the other words in the group to this head word 
are then explained, the entire group being held upto 
a fixed point. 1r2mo. cloth, 564 pp. Price, $1.50. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pub,, N. Y. 











Vv What to do till the doctor comes. 
A Life Saver Deft hands and ready wits. 
‘“*EmerGency Notes” posts ev- 

rybody. A book for every 


~ 
Quick! ; 
househoid. Price 50 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, 











LAWYERS. 


. 


<seeeneenes PEND E Deter eee 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 


Henry ©. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Blidg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine 8St., Williams 
port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 


William O. Thompson, Tenth 8t., and 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Bidg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Powers 


Charles R,. Kreidler, 236 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 























A ow * HOW ming ey helpful book & 


Frances E, WILLARD. 
on the best TO thoughts and the 





noblest emotions of its gifted oe Si ea 
Handsomely bound in clot! WIN Pees 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NE Yom.” 














$ LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN. $ 





Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple rn are Ready— 


Never Blots—No better working 


n made—A regular $2.50 pen 


pe 
To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for 81.00, Your money back—i/ you want it. 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 9, 108 Fulton St., New York. 
Readers of Taz Literary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE, 





THE ARCH OF HADRIAN, ATHENS, 





MAIN STREET, PORT-AU-PRINCE, 





BANYAN TREE ROOTS, BARBADOS. 
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WEST INDIES, Feb. 11. 1897 
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CARACAS, 


ORIENT, Jan. 26, 1897 











\ EL HACHO, THE HIGHEST POINT OF GIBRALTAR. 








Winter Cruises 


Orient se 10m 
West Indies 


BY THE MAGNIFICENT TWIN-SCREW 
EXPRESS STEAMERS OF THE 





..-» To the 








Hamburg=-American Line 


These cruises have been in the past years such 
great and popular successes that they have be- 
come almost international events % vw 2 


TH E Fi RST CRUISE To Madeira, the Mediterranean, and the 
= 


Orient, by the superb Twin-Screw Ex- 
press Steamer FUERST BISMARCK, Capt. Albers, sailing from New York 
January 26th, 1897, and reaching New York on return trip, April 4th, touch- 
ing at Madeira, Gibraltar, Malaga (Granada and Alhambra), Algiers, Genoa, 
Villefranche (Nice), Malta, Alexandria (Cairo and the Pyramids), Jaffa (Jeru- 
salem), Beyrouth (Damascus), Constantinople, Athens, Messina, Palermo, 
Naples, Genoa, 











Passengers wishing to remain longer in Europe have the privilege of leaving the steamer 
at Genoa on her second stop there and returning to America by any steamer of the line 
from Hamburg, Southampton, or Cherbourg up to August Ist, 1897, 

The region covered by this cruise was the cradle-land of all our art, literature, and re- 
ligion. Its glories have been sung by poets and historians of all ages. The memories of 
such a trip, the sights of the scenes of the most remarkable events of man’s history, will 
remain for a lifetime in the soul of every beholder. 


THE SECOND CRUISE will be by the well-known Twin- 


Screw Express Steamer COLUMBIA, 
Capt. Vogelgesang, sailing from New York February 1lith, 1897, to the WEST 
INDIES and the SPANISH MAIN, and reaching New York on return, March 
12th, The itinerary includes Port-au-Prince, Hayti; St. Domingo City, Domin- 
go; St. Thomas; Basseterre, Guadeloupe ; St. Pierre, Martinique ; Bridgetown, 
Barbados; Port of Spain, Trinidad; La Guayra (for Caracas), Puerto Cabello, 
Venezuela; Kingston, Jamaica; Havana, Cuba; Palm Beach, Florida, or Old 
Point Comfort; New York. 
This cruise takes the tourist ite. 4 from the North Gores the most inclement season of 
the year and transports him over enchanted seas to tropical islands of rarest beauty, where 


there is an ever-varying and inexhaustible fund of novelty, to divert the mind and charm 
the senses. 





FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, DESCRIPTIVE 
PAMPHLET, RATES, ETC., ADDRESS... . 


Hamburg-American Line 


New York, 37 Broadway Chicago, cor. La Salle and Randolph Sts. 
Boston, 70 State Street San Francisco, 401 California Street 
Philadelphia, 337 Walnut Street 
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